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ARTICLE ].—What is to be done. 


WE propose, under the present caption, to lay before our 
readers, in a connected form, a few suggestions which appear 
to us to require a place in this Journal. ‘To some persons we 
may seem to be stringing together the common places of our 
subject, to be uttering superfluous cautions, and to be offering 
advice which they have long regarded as understood and adopt- 
ed. Should such be the case, we have only to say that we 
write after diligent observation of our circumstances; and that 
however trite any remark may be pronounced, we have not 
ventured it without satisfactory evidence of its propriety. In- 
deed the guiding thought with us has been, that the exposition 
of generalities has not ceased to be necessary, even amongst 
those persons who have long devoted their time and exertions 
to the foundation and improvement of prisons—whose tried 
zeal and experience might at first view seem to render it pre- 
sumptuous to recall the elements of their favourite subject. It 
is true, (to take for example the strongest case, that of our own 


State,) that after much discussion, years of preparation, stren- 
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uous opposition, and careful inquiry, a system has been adopted 
which is now maturing in a practicalform. It is also true, that 
during the existence of our Penitentiary, some of our best minds 
stimulated by the most untiring benevolence have been fixed upon 
the working aspects of the new plan; and confirmation, illustration, 
and discovery have signalized each year of experience. ‘The ex- 
emplification here afforded, has attracted the notice of philanthro- 
pists of other States ;—even the science of Europe has drawn 
from the fountains of the West; and friends and opponents are 
asking us for statistics and methodized details. Why then re- 
cur to principles long since settled: why fill up pages with 
anything else than facts and tables? 

We have many reasons for so doing, and by the presentation 
of these, we are not without hope of exciting, should we not 
ourselves furnish, useful reflections. It is not to be forgotten, 
that the number of those who are active in the good work is 
small; that however they may progress in knowledge of wants 
and means in the reformation of prisons, they are too few to 
carry out unaided the plans which may grow out of their be- 
nevolent studies. The public are to be called on, the general 
judgment enlightened, and the force of popular will aroused 
and directed, through the machinery of legislation, to the desir- 
ed results. It is a frequent fallacy in common speech to con- 
found the product of a few minds with that of national effort ; 
and we believe that practically this vulgar error infects the 
habits (of course we cannot say the speculations,) even of men 
of education and research. The consequence is that, while in 
theory the advancement is both obvious and great, in the public 
application there is an embarrassment, much of which might 
be anticipated and prevented, were the exertions to prepare the 
community in any reasonable degree proportioned to the ela- 
borations of the closet. There is something in the very nature 
of minute investigation which tends to disqualify most indi- 
viduals from looking abroad to find the places of attachment— 
the points at which the connections by which the political 


power is to be obtained and communicated—are to be deter- 
Isolated establishments are cogitated, harmonious 
and accordant with principles assumed; but they are establish- 


ments for the support of which no conclusions have been drawn 


mined. 
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from any well-directed survey of social conditions. The or- 
ganization seems perfect, but is it fitted for its scheme of life, 
for the element into which it is immediately to be plunged ? 
We are using, indeed, an extreme illustration, but it is with the 
purpose of rendering easily appreciable what we are convinced 
exists in a qualified form. The triumphs of the Pennsylvanian 
Penitentiary System exclude the idea that the leaders of our 
reformation were wholly inattentive to the present topic; yet 
we are satisfied, from intercourse with the best friends of refor- 
mation,and from an examination of publications abroad, that our 
word of caution is not impertinent nor unseasonable ; that we 
shall be rendering a service to the cause if we add a single 
impulse towards the regular discipline of the public mind—the 
firm planting of the steps by which only it can be elevated to 
the required field of view. There are many exigencies yet to 
arise, in which, for the completion of plans already digested, it 


will be found necessary to appeal to a judgment, a feeling, of 


which the friends of reform must be the creators. The edifice 
has not been erected by the survey of the ground, and the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone. ‘The — of a just pride in the 
hour of success over difficulties which had been proclaimed ine 
surmountable, must not blind us to the fact that we have only 
commenced our work. As we shall presently see, the motives 
for a systematic attack upon the sluggishness, the opinions, the 
habits of society are by no means exhausted ; and it behooves 
us to go beyond a concession of the fact, a quiet acquiescence 
as in an evident truth, or an increased devotion to our statistics 
and our plans. It must be among our chief objects now to 
operate in the dissemination of those views which, although 
trite to some of us, must hereafter eameos the avenues to public 
confidence and the resources of the State. Tabular statistics, 
official reports, political and physiological technicalities will 
not accomplish such things; nor will the authority of aecred- 
ited investigators prove to be weight enough for the lever of re- 


form. <A single journal represents at its birth-place the system 
of separate labour,—a journal which, by a conventional Hiber- 
nicism, 1s issued quarterly. It is to contain information for 
those who are already convinced ; confutation for well educat- 
ed persons who are convinced on the wrong side ; 
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discussions for statesmen, legislators, professional men abroad 
who are copying our example, or improving by our experience; 
but who or what is to dilute and convey to the vulgar digestion 
the strong food thus prepared for more eapable recipients? 
Who will undertake the journalizing in its original sense ; will 
descend daily to the ascertainment of those feeble objections 
which control the mass; will first enlighten himself as to popu- 
lar reasonings, and then meet trivial opponents on their own 
ground? We readily grant that all public instruction on great 
questions descends in slow and minute rivulets from the elevated 
reservoir of science; but it does not thence follow, that it is 
enough to await the natural gravitation which shall at some 
day bring the needed element in contact with the roots of 
opinion. It is our duty to apply all our art to facilitate the 
flow, lest, when we think our hopes about to be realized, we see 
only a soil indurated and impervious, over which the waters 
from above glide without fertilizing. 

In those departments of science which may be cultivated in 
the closet or laboratory, or the inductions of which may be 
carried on by individuals at their own expense, or that of a 
few enlightened patrons, the same considerations cannot be 
advanced which meet us at the threshold of our researches 
into penal jurisprudence. A man may gather the threads of 
the earth’s history, or even cultivate the highest analytical 
methods, with no other object than the gratification of curi- 
osity, or the pleasure of mental exercise. But we have before 
us a present practical object, the realization of which depends 
on the community, not on ourselves alone. We say firmly, that 
our friends must study and discipline that community, with 
foresight of our wants, with discreet use of means, and without 
delay. 

Not only have our friends to perform a special duty towards 
the community, but they have to work out a solution of 
difhiculties which beset them as leaders. Varieties of tem- 
per, of jurisprudential conclusions, of metaphysical hypothe- 
ses, both intellectual and moral, have occasioned various es- 
timates, not only of the details of discipline, but of its objects. 


On the one hand we have men of an extreme philanthropy, 
who would take up blood-stained offenders like sick children, 
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and nurse them with maternal tenderness into convalescence, 
who can see nothing except suffering misguided humanity, and 
who shrink from the infliction of severity, as though the pun- 
ishment were about to recoil in multiplied strokes upon them- 
selves. The subjects of this amiable excess think of the re- 
formation of convicts, but are seldom found contemplating the 
relations of the penal code to persons never convicted. The 
protection of society by preventive terrors, has less attraction 
for them than the restoration of fallen members; and their in- 
fluence is ever on the side of mildness, increase of comforts, 
in short of whatever could make the cells of a penitentiary 
what we should like to see our labourers’ dwellings outside of 
its walls, secure abodes of instruction, sympathy, personal com- 
fort, and (we had almost said) contentment. Again, we have 


men whose regards are fixed upon the administration of salu- 


tary punishment, who think less of the individual, and more of 


the community, who are willing to temper somewhat the daily 
routine of prison discipline, yet who never lose sight of the red 
of justice; men whose standard may be here expressed in the 
language of one of like mood who wrote energetically for 


prison reform in England: “There must be a great deal of 


solitude, coarse food, a dress of shame, hard, incessant, irksome, 
eternal labour, a planned and regulated and unrelenting ex- 
clusion of happiness and comfort.” Between these extremes 
we believe the “juste milieu” is yet to be fixed. The oppor- 
tunities for observation have been too narrow, and of too short 
continuance, for the final adjustment of so delicate a problem 
as that which contemplates the combination of a proper quan- 
tity of benevolence towards the individual, with the necessary 
severity for social purposes. ‘This problem, then, we especial- 
ly commend to our friends in Pennsylvania. ‘The grand prin- 
ciple of separate labour has been established beyond the fear of 
comparison with any rivals; but let us be no less wary how 
ve bend it to serve an exaggerated love of kind, than we should 
be to prevent its distortion for accommodation to a perverse 
machinery of terror. The warning is notidle. Itis well known 
that the report of every year is inspected for an account of the 
tone of administration. The official visiters carry with them 


to the cells their respective bias, and they come away with 
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fresh stores of illustration and example. The prompters of leg- 
islation are moulded from period to period, and it is surely not 
going too far to say, that “crede experto” is in the mouth of 
many a voter in our legislative hall. Let it be impressed then 
upon our minds, that in the details of our system we are con- 
ducting an experiment; and thank heaven we are not making 
our essay alone. lurope is engaged in the work, aided by our 
previous demonstrations ; and we rejoice in the prospect of so 
wide-spread an interest in what nearly concerns our success. 
It is our peculiar good fortune, that in no known circumstances 
could the desired relation be as conveniently and safely sought 
as under our own plan, and while we expect a corroboration 
of our principle, we may also look for a reflection of light upon 
the details of its reduction to practice. Meantime, let us re- 
frain from hasty conclusions, from precipitate controversy with 
friend or adversary upon unsettled branches of discipline, and 
from incautious announcements of opinion upon topics which 
experience has nowhere determined. 

In this connection we beg leave to mention two other ex- 
tremes which we have noticed amongst our co-labourers; an 





expectation of too much, an expectation of too little,—an excess, 
and a defect of confidence in the capabilities of our penitentiary 
system. This difference in no way aflects the adherence of 
any to the general plan, of which each year brings increased 
fruit to reward and encourage co-operation. Yet a diver- 
sity in this respect tends on either hand to retard the per- 
fection of the system in its minutizw. One class not pausing to 
consider the disadvantages which must accompany every at- 
tempt to educate by the instrumentality of a prison, and the 
special interferences which embarrass a system in its infancy, 
and the absence of that gradation of penitentiary houses on 
which so much depends, rush forward to the work as though 
one or two establishments of this kind were sufficient to reform 
a State. The fluctuation of the causes of crime, the imperfect 
development of the methods chosen for their restraint are over- 
looked in the haste for fruition; and a zeal which, if “ accord- 
ing to knowledge” might be eminently productive of good, 
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vields in the end disappointment, mortification, distrust. The 
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they never raise their eyes to the highest mark, their arrows 
fall short of their proper aim. They conceive not of the pos- 
sibilities which cheer the thoughts of men of larger views, and 
which grow into probabilities, and then into facts under the 
exertions which they awakened. From such, we can never 
receive that patient microscopic investigation, and that daily 
correction of minor details which are needed now, and will be 
needed, we trust, over a wider space hereafter. ‘To the men of 
both classes, the true state of the case must be exhibited, by 
some of those who have made a wiser estimate of things, that 
all our available force may be directed upon the slow, but firm 
(because natural) course of events. Let us “learn to labour 
and to wait.” 

Occasion has already been taken, in a former number of this 
Journal, to notice the seeming, perhaps real, negligence of our 
friends, with respect to the defence of our system against the 


misrepresentations of ignorant, and, we are sorry to say, of 


some uncandid opponents. ‘The remarks now made have had 
reference, not so much to the merits of rival systems as to the 
development of our own—not to the introduction of our plan, 
but to the preparation of the community for its extension and 
completion where already established. We have by no means 
intended to convey the idea that any large portion of our sup- 
porters have fallen into the extremes which have been men- 
tioned; but in a work in which the loss of a single experienced 
and active operative tells on a wide space, and in which there 
is so much to require and to cheer the exertions of every friend 
of prison reform, we have felt it to be a duty to advert to some 
evils incident to all public enterprises, and which are in no re- 
spect peculiar, unless in degree, to penitentiary institutions. 
We have done it more willingly, because it has never been our 
lot to witness any great undertaking, requiring much time for 
its perfection, with respect to which there has not resulted loss 
by reason of narrow or extravagant expectations on the part 
of some of its early promoters; and we have done it more 
confidently, because we are now so well founded for a super- 
structure of minute discipline, that even our warmest adversa- 
ries are not likely to mistake an exhortation to our friends for 
an expression of doubt as to the issue. 
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Turning from the prominent agents of reform to the com- 
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munity at large, we must be struck with the apathy which yet 
prevails in all countries in regard to the welfare of persons 
convicted of crime. It is easy to collect evidence of activity 
amongst governments—amongst the well informed, whose 
attention has been directed to the subject—amongst some 
humane persons of every class; and to Pennsylvanians the 
conclusion is highly flattering: but we repeat, that the mass 
of men are apathetic, or in a state of feeling even more unfa- 
vourable than coldness, to the plans of philanthropy. Persons 
who visit prisons at short intervals of time—who have singled 
them out as objects of frequent contemplation, and whe have 
put their own shoulder to the work of improvement, lose sight 
of the interesting fact, that while their thoughts are full of 
materials gathered in the course of years, and of speculative 
results to which their hopes are directed, their fellows never 
so much as look at a penitentiary with any intelligent compre- 
hension of its relations to society. What is worse, there lin- 
gers in our midst no inconsiderable remnant of the spirit 
which, in former days, covered the claims of humanity with a 
heap of fetters, and stifled the appeals of a common nature in 
the depths of loathsome dungeons. It ought not to be disguised 
that, notwithstanding the actual melioration of prisons which 
has been effected within the last three quarters of a century, 
there has not been produced, in the most civilized nations, that 
change in the estimate of social obligations which would be 
correspondent with the general character of the age, and the 
special fruits of well-directed benevolence. Lut we prefer to 
allow a party interested to speak in behalf of himself and his 
class; and, therefore, we quote from an Essay, written by a 
convict in the Kastern Penitentiary, who was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment, and who has served, we believe, a little 
more than half his period. The Ms. has been prepared by 
him during his confinement, and was handed to us when on a 
visit to the prison.* We shall give the words of the writer: 





* This person has tried both the separate and the social labour systems, 
and has made an intelligent use of his opportunities in a comparison of the 
effects of the two upon such prisoners as came within his observation—him- 
self included. Both the manner and matter of his statements are remark- 
able; and we may refer to him again, 
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«“ Among the many irrational and absurd notions entertained 
relative to the habits, propensities and ‘peculiar logic’ of cri- 
minals in prison, there is one so prominent that it may not im- 
properly be considered as the parent of all others, and, as such, 
it requires to be noted. Whenever an individual has been de- 
prived of his civil rights by process of law, there seems to be 
an opinion that he is, at the same time, divested of all the 
qualities, attributes and feelings of the human species. A dense 
medium intervenes, which so “obscures the mental perception, 
that he is practically considered and treated as if he had been 
converted into a being of another order. This opinion is not 
confined to the ignorant and unthinking. Men in high places 


have not hesitated to avow that prisoners are little better than 
brutes.” 


Now let us place by the side of this statement an extract 
from one of a series of letters written by a person who is re- 
commended as “a physician attending medical and surgical 
lectures in the capital of France,’’—published lately in a re- 
spectable newspaper in one of our Atlantic cities—and nowhere 
censured for the character of their comments. We ask our 
readers to determine whether the temper of the extract, en- 
dorsed, as it has been, by silent re-print in other journals, is 
not, whatever the age or character of the writer, some indica- 
tion of the truth of our present position. 


“T do not acknowledge myself under any obligation to incur 
the trouble, expense and risk of chaining a ‘wild beast of a man 
to keep him from preying on his fellow men. The virtuous 
portion of the community is not bound, and sometimes is not 
able to waste the fruits of its hard and honest labour in build- 
ing penitentiaries in which the worthless, aye, and still danger- 
ous existence of a demon may be carefully prolonged, and his 
body clothed and fed—often much better than the poor who 
are taxed to pay for it—till the culprit shall be pardoned by an 
impotent or corrupt exec utive, to vex the country again W ith 
his murders and conflagrations, or till a natural death sh: ill do 
for the people what they had not the firmness to do for them- 
selves—rid them of an enormous and perilous burden, not im- 
posed by any dictate of natural law.” 


Attributing all that is proper to the just intervention of the 
humane, we go still further than the general assertion above 
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made, and we say, openly, that we have found amongst 
men of the most liberal education, who would be as ready as 
others to boast of the pre-eminence of Pennsylvania in prison 
reform, a habitual feeling towards convicts akin, at least, to 
that of the physician whose “ exceedingly interesting letter” 
we have cited. Here, then, is a work in every way worthy of 
attention. Let the resources of some of our friends be espe- 
cially directed to the correction of this vicious state of public 
feeling; for the building of model prisons, under an act of le- 
gislature, is not conclusive evidence of general enlightenment 
and moral sanity, nor will it suflice to ensure these where de- 
ficient. 

In this respect it will appear judicious to purge from our 
phraseology many forms of speech and modes of illustration 
which are in harmony with the vulgar tone. Where reliance 
must be fixed upon a constant benevolence, the common use of 
words is not to be overlooked. “ /vt etiam ut verba vim suam 
super intellectum retorqueant et reflectant.” It is an unpromis- 
ing effort to enlist public sympathy and aid in behalf of convict 
felons, which thus paints the proposed objects of study and re- 
lief; “ Les crimes sont la maladie endémique de tout corps 
social; les prisonniers en sont les déjections; les prisons en sont 
Vexutoire. C’est dans les déjections du malade que le médecin 
cherche a reconnaitre les signes pathologiques de son état de 
santé,” &c.* Take another example from the same writer, who 
thus expresses his intention to inquire into the causes of crime; 
“Nous ferons souvent volte-face a leurs murailles, et, debout 
sur leur scuil, et le dos tourné contre leur porte, nous examine- 
rous aver soin d’od proviennent les ruisseaux immondes et 
sanglants qui coulent en sens-divers & nos pieds, avant d’analy- 
ser leurs elements impurs dans le cloaque commun ou tous 
viennent se confondre et se perdre,” &c.t These filthy, dis- 
gusting figures are poor representatives of the philanthropy 
which recognizes man, though covered with the soiled vest- 
menis of crime, and which yearns to clothe him in his appro- 
priate garment of moral purity, to receive him at the table of 





* Revue Penitentiaire, lre Livr. 7. t Id. p. 9. 
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Christian brotherhood, and to nourish him with the fruits of 
kindness and knowledge. They confirm the popular feeling, 
and should be at once and forever excluded from the pages of 
our friends. We must omit no means, however small, to im- 
press upon society the true aspect of the case. Our convict, 
(we make no apology for these quotations,) after. referring to 
the frequent instances of reformation out of prison amongst 
‘persons notorious for licentiousness, debauchery, and unblush- 
ing profanity,” adds, “ These things are familiar to everybody, 
and the only comment necessary is, that prisoners belong to the 
same great family. They were taken from the community of 
which they once formed a part. They have the same general 
feelings, they are influenced by the same general principles, 
and acted upon by the same motives as all other men.” “ The 
infliction of punishment, without a reference to some higher ob- 
ject than the gratification of vindictive feeling, can only be con- 
sidered what it really is, as one of the lingering relics of bar- 
barism.” ‘This is the text which, now reiterated from a prison 
cell, has yet to be successfully preached to the great body of so- 
ciety. We fear not a confounding of consciences. Christiani- 
ty has solved the enigma of human schools, and we may teach 
humanity to convicts, without rendering ourselves patrons of 
crime. Civilized justice is never vindictive; and again we 
urge that the common mind be taught to reconcile the seeming 
paradox which no longer perplexes the guides of reform. The 
extreme to which a few ardent philanthropists have tended, is 
not likely to be very soon the popular error; and no better 
course can be taken with the people at large, than to indoctri- 
nate them correctly upon this subject. Amongst the various 
means suitable for this object, such expositions as that of Miss 
Dix, presented from time to time in relation to the history of pri- 
sons, not only in our own day and place, but in past time and 
other localities, will be found eminently useful. A judicious 
appeal to general sympathy, particularly in cases of suffer- 
ing in mass, will weaken, if it should not eradicate, the 
undue severity of society. Much may be done by indi- 
viduals through the daily press. We well remember the 
avidity with which numbers of our citizens seized upon the 


details of cruelties alleged to have been perpetrated in the 
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Eastern Penitentiary; what comments were made upon the 
supposed atrocities, and how great an anxiety was evinced by 
the credulous to purge the stain from our prison system, and 
inflict exemplary punishment upon those who were believed to 
have abused their official powers. We say nothing now of the 
animadversions on the Reports of the Prison Discipline Society 
of Boston, their assumed facts, their concealment of the truth, 
and their propagation of unsustained charges. We allude only 
to the impression made upon some of our own citizens, by a few 
exaggerated rumours, which subsequent inquiry on the part of 
the legislature set at rest; and we say that in this example there 
is afforded encouragement to such as may be willing to under- 
take the preparation of the public mind for further progress. 
It shows that the habit of feeling towards convicts may be in- 
terrupted by special appeals; and for these, materials cannot be 
wanting in any State in which the best system of penitentiaries 
and auxiliary institutions has not been completed, as well as 
adopted. A popular exposition of what can be done, with a 
comparative view of the actual state of things, the crime, the 
misery, the public loss resulting from imperfections, the con- 
tinuance of which is due to the neglects of society, will not fail 
to produce some fruit. It is in vain to offer conclusions and 
projects, before we have laid open the melancholy facts which 
constitute the premises and foundation of our reasoning and 
appeal. Let the elements of correct opinion, the motives of 
correct feeling be widely distributed, and the seed thus sown 
will not remain long without germinating. It is a part of the 
obligation resting upon the members of our prison society, to 
carry on this important work; and we trust that they will not 
be satisfied with the mere establishment of a journal, the con- 
tents of which will seldom be fitted for popular use, the circu- 
lation of which must be comparatively restricted, and in which 
we can rarely employ as much space as we are now occupy- 
ing for the suggestion of popular topics. 

We must be pardoned for adding that much is yet to be 
done amongst the well-educated members of the community to 
fix the idea that penitentiaries belong to a class of establish- 


ments of which it is especially their business to think, and for 
which they are at least as much bound to act as for any other 
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public institutions. No one who narrowly observes the actual 
condition of the class in question, taking for example those in- 
dividuals with whom he is in habits of intercourse, can escape 
the inference, that in general they care nothing whatever about 
the subject. Were a stranger to ask in England, or any one of the 
United States, who are the persons now actively engaged on be- 
half of prison reform? to how many statesmen, legislators, pro- 
fessional men, wealthy and intelligent citizens would he be di- 
rected? What proportion would the number bear to that of 
-the crowds which throng the highways of politics and literature, 
of the sciences which gratify curiosity and confer distinction, 
of every enterprise, in short, except the one in question? Who 
speaks of prisons, who reads treatises, reports, any thing in re- 
lation tothem? ‘The momentary feeling produced by a sudden 
appeal, by the statement of a remarkable fact, by a special in- 
ference from those moral premises which all educated persons 
carry with them, must not be mistaken for an abiding interest. 
Listen to the conversation of our foremost citizens in their so- 
cial gatherings, inspect their libraries, trace their ordinary pur- 
suits,—none of these indicate the smallest amount of sustained 
interest in prisons. Can there be a stronger inducement offer- 
ed to our friends to commence a reform here? What is to 
prevent the introduction of our books, our essays, our ideas in 
some reasonable proportion to others which are allowed to 
usurp the entire field ? 

Is the ground too confined? Are our topics without attraction 
for men of science? Are we so far advanced that what remains 
to be done may safely be confided to the official administrators 
of existing law, assisted, perhaps, by a few zealous disciples of 
Howard, already engaged! We promised to show further 
that the motives for a systematic attack upon social habits are 
not exhausted; while accomplishing this we shall answer the 
inquiries now suggested. 

Our field is the world. No other speech need be uttered in 
reply, were the prisons of Pennsylvania perfect models of so- 
cial discipline for crime, were every minute provision made 
amongst us which can be required to prevent or to reform. 
We love to contrast the hearty propagandism of Christian 
philosophy with the esoteric character of the ancient, the 

Vou. 1.—31 
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mere intellectual impulses of the modern profane. How beau- 
tifully the first was exemplified in the career of the philan- 
thropist, whose name we have above written! His gener- 
ous nature was roused by his own endurance of prison wrongs, 
to think and toil for the relief of others, expers mali miseris 
succurrere; and scarcely had he drawn the attention of his 
own government to the subject of reform, when we find him 
travelling to Holland, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, even into Turkey, 
to sow, broadcast, the first seeds of improvement. He died 
on a journey to the Black Sea. His spirit must be made to 
animate us; our views, like his, must comprehend all places 
where the walls of a prison stand, or the institutions for the 
prevention of crime and the reformation of the criminal need 
improvement. 

But the prisons of Pennsylvania are not perfect models, nor 
is every minute provision made which is demanded. We have 
every variety of crime, committed by persons of all ages and 
classes of society, of diversified characters in all respects— 
some of them sane, some insane, some of them white. some 
black. There are more than fifty counties in the State; our 
population is reported to have been nearly two millions at the 
last census. There exist two penitentiaries (at Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia,) with the same discipline, three County Prisons of 
which we need not be ashamed,* a House of Refuge for 
white children, partly dependent on private pecuniary aid, 
the average age of whose inmates is about fourteen years; and 
we are about to have a State Hospital, founded by the legisla- 
ture, (to be paid for nevertheless in part by private subscription,) 
for insane paupers, insane rich persons, insane convicts, which 
will accommodate 250 persons. If then we occupy ourselves 
with prisons alone, what period will elapse, what efforts will 
be made, what changes and additions effected, before we can 





* Philadelphia, Chester and Dauphin. Of one prison Miss Dix says: “If it had 
been the deliberate purpose of the citizens of Alleghany county to establish a school 
for the inculcation of vice and the obliteration of every virtue, I cannot conceive 
that any means they could have devised, would more certainly have secured these 
results, than those I found in full operation in the jail last August.” See page 226 
of the third number of this Journal. 
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be said to possess a complete prison system? The limits of 
this article will not admit of detail upon this subject, which 
will be touched in a future number. Those conversant with it 
know that were there a good prison in every county, we should 
have prepared only the skeleton of a system. Suppose it other- 
wise, grant that when we have established good prisons we 
have accomplished our work ; how much is to be done besides 
the erection of the buildings! To say nothing of the advanta- 
ges of enlightened experience in the correction of the simple 
internal police of our edifices, in acquiring data respecting the 
warming, lighting, ventilating of cells, the food and other ne- 
cessaries of the inmates, the details of expense and profit, &c., 
the actual influence of imprisonment upon the convicts, as well as 
upon society is to be determined, by means of an induction which 
can be prosecuted only after the establishment of our peniten- 
tiaries. Livery year of administration is an experiment; the 
average result of a series of years is to be regarded as experi- 
mental, and from period to period the information thus obtained 
is to be applied to the improvement of existing establishments, 
and of plans for those yet to be founded. Apart from the 
physical framework of the system, the main duty of those who 
have the supervision and control of our prisons is to study, ina 
particular relation, the physiology and pathology of mind in the 
subjects committed by our courts. This study is not to be gene- 
ral 





a repetition of theories, and a superficial classification of 
phases ; but a careful, minute, scientific inspection of individual! 
cases with reference to condition, causes, remedies, and what- 
ever else may throw light upon the objects of prison discipline. 
The investigation is to be made under the qualifications of na- 
tional origin, age, education, and all other important sources ot 
character, and must be directed to every leading faculty and 
susceptibility of the incarcerated. Consider, then, the degree 
of success which attends moral discipline in the most favour- 
able circumstances, when the best persuasives, the strongest 
restraints, the most appropriate incentives are offered daily 
from childhood to maturity ; and contrast with the advantages 


of this kind the powerful causes which have been at work upon 
convicts from the cradle, to develop the worst tendencies of 
human nature, the short period during which the discipline of 
a prison can be applied, and the risks which await every liber- 
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ated prisoner; and what conclusion will be reached with re- 
spect to the probable result of our efforts to amend public of- 
fenders? Is it not at least evident that the exigences of our 
own State alone are likely to afford us sufficient employment 
for some time to come ? 

Yet even this is a narrow view of the case. Prisons are 
like curative prescriptions—they come after the disease is 
seated. If we survey society from another point than the one 
at which the majority of citizens contemplate its moral phe- 
nomena, we shall find reason to distrust the soundness of pre- 
valent notions in many additional particulars. Assuming that 
good morals are the only security of our social fabric, we can 
easily generalize the probabilities of safety, as far as peniten- 
tiaries are concerned. We see immorality everywhere diffused 
—intermingled with the thoughts and conduct of all classes of 
men, and only varying in degree. Here and there it is blacker 
in hue; and, at intervals, we perceive it rising into violent con- 
flict with the laws which regulate the harmony of society. 
In these cases the supervisors of public affairs interpose and 
remove the offending portions from contact with the mass to 
whose interests they had proved too adverse for longer tolera- 
tion. But there is no cessation of the evil. The principles in 
which it originated are not eradicated. The few violent off- 
spring have been cut off, but others are speedily pushed for- 
ward by an irresistible force of circumstances. What now is 
the suggestion of every reflecting mind? It is, that prisons 
constitute only a small part of the means by which crime is to 
be removed—that the prevention of offences—the permanent 
reformation of offenders, must depend upon our checking the 
inducements to the commission of immoral acts, not upon the 
seclusion of the perpetrators; that the sources of social immo- 
rality must be reached and purified. Thus we have opened 
the extensive field of education, considered as a preventive of 
crime—not the education which, by sharpening the intellect 
and accumulating the materials of contrivance, furnishes the 
machinery by which evil passions may the better work out 
their unhappy results, but that which trains the whole man to 
a conformity with the laws of God and the obligations of hu- 
man society. Have we accomplished all our work in Penn- 
sylvania ? 
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Inasmuch as education implies restraint-—and adults, no less 
than youth, require the chords of public censure and chastise- 
ment to guard them from lapse into crime, have we ascertained 
that our penalties are judiciously selected—have we made the 
best use of experience in determining the kind and quantity of 
punishment to be aflixed to each offence against the laws? 
The difficulties incident to the gradation of a penal code are 
not the least of the impediments which retard the advance of 
criminal jurisprudence. ‘They vary with the circumstances 
of each body politic—with internal differences of social rela- 
tions—in short, with all the numerous diversifications of social 
order. Have we adjusted our scale so well that it needs no 
further attention on our part ? 

But a penal code is a dead letter without living administra- 
tors. Of the judiciary, upou whose prudent application of the 
numerous degrees of punishment so much depends, we would 
speak with becoming respect. We can appreciate the difficul- 
ties of their position, and have seen reason to congratulate our 
country upon the ability and sincerity which we have witnessed 
in the accommodation of our penal code te the exigences of 
the present state of penitentiary provisions. But it requires 
only a short acquaintance with our calendar to discover that 
we have not yet reached that certainty and steadiness in the 
admeasuring of punishment by sentence which are requisite 
for the equalization of similar cases, the most fair and eflica- 
‘cious administration of our penal law, and the reasonable sa- 
tisfaction of the friends of reform. <A careful comparison of 
cases, from year to year, by the official visiters of our prisons, 
would conduce much to the enlightenment of judicial minds, 
and would relieve the bench from an embarrassment which 
now evidently renders the exercise of its criminal function ir- 
regular 





insuflicient—oppressive. 

In this connection we are reminded of the executive branch 
of the government, whose intervention before and after the 
conviction of offenders presents a subject for grave considera- 
tion. What have we yet done upon the subject of police? It 
is not necessary to advert to such breaches of the public peace 
as have occurred of late years in Philadelphia, and are now 
disturbing the quiet of our sister state, New York. The inef- 
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~~ 


ficiency demonstrated by these open excesses of numbers is 
not that to which we have reference; but the more expensive 
defect of general arrangements for the daily, hourly, preven- 
tion of ordinary crime, and the detection, arrest and safe cus- 
tody of criminals. One step has lately been made towards 
the settlement of a proper system, but it has been a very short 
one. In this respect the public mind is in an unsound condi- 
tion. The institutions of the country have led to an extreme 
sensitiveness, of which selfish politicians have availed them- 
selves for personal ends, to retard any thorough improvement. 
Our penitentiaries will occasion unnecessary cost to the State, 
as long as this department of the government shall remain un- 
perfected. Who will undertake the proper investigations— 
conduct the required attack upon popular prejudice—present a 
plan in accordance with the wants of the times and the prison 
system which we have adopted ? 

We have said nothing yet of Houses of Correction for the 
young, as constituting one of the many subjects which await 
the benevolent industry of our friends. The fact that the Re- 
fuge, near Philadelphia, is, in part, sustained by private con- 
tributions, and that we have none for coloured children, would 
be suflicient to furnish motive for an appeal to the liberality 
and personal offices of our readers, More than this ground, 
however, lies open to observation. That there exist no inter- 
mediate establishments between our Refuge and the county 
prisons, and that the average age of the children admitted to 
the Refuge is at least fourteen years, are other facts which 
show the incompleteness of our present provisions. 

Again: The relation between the distribution of property, 
the opportunities and inducements for labour, and the perpe- 
tration of crimes, is so intimate, that without a rational estimate 
of all of them we fail to comprehend justly the possibilities 
and duties peculiar to each. The essays to which inequalities 
in the old world have given birth are not based upon any sur- 
vey of our society—our institutions; nor is experience there a 
sure criterion of the tendency of things with us. Has any one 
prepared a complete view of our poor laws in respect to our 
penal code? Have we even as much as an essay towards an 
exposition of the influence and want of influence of our pauper 
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theory of general discipline in Pennsylvania? We would not 
be understood as suggesting the compilation or invention of 
wide theories of social order—premature as such things must 
be after less than a century of progress—of progress so slow, so 
confined, that its precise direction is not yet accurately fixed. 
Now is the period of observation—of well-founded and very 
cautious hypothesis—of new developments, and of statistics. 
Will any of our readers give themselves to this branch of our 
work ? 

Were we to take up, successively, the topics which have 
been mentioned, and proceed, analytically, to their various sub- 
divisions, an entire number of our Journal might be filled with 
reference to each one of them, by bare outlines of wanis and 
methods. What conclusion, for example, can now be drawn 
with certainty respecting the mortality of our prisons? A 
comparison may be instituted with other places of confinement 
for convicts, and every additional year’s observation may be 
collated with that of preceding ones. But we take our first 
averages from society in mass—our special estimates are 
drawn from the persons collected in our cells. Whoever re- 
flects a moment upon the want of parallelism for any purpose 
of exact comparison, will be satisfied that great research has 
yet to be made into the peculiar influences of the different 
modes of life in each of the many classes into which society 
is particularly divided in this respect, before we can advance 
‘far towards the scientific precision which should be our ulti- 
mate object. The progress of inquiry will reveal new—un- 
suspected occasions of doubt—openings for investigation of 
neglected or unknown elements of opinion, and thus a long 
period will be passed ere we shall cover the whole ground by 
initiatory processes. In a former number it was shown that 
there is pressing upon us, at this moment, a problem in relation 
to our coloured population, the greater mortality of which, in 
prisons, was exhibited in detail. When shall we have that in- 
formation of the per centage of deaths amongst blacks out of 
doors which we need to complete our penitentiary estimate ? 
Is there no one to continue the yearly abstracts commenced 
by Mr. Paul—to ascertain the sources of such errors as are 


now apparent—to apply such correctives as may be possible ? 
There is already sufficient reason for gratulation in the com- 
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parison of the mortality of blacks in our establishments with 
that of prisons on the Auburn plan—the encouragement to la- 
bour is clear. Will no one, without delay, set himself apart 
for the furtherance of so interesting a portion of our enter- 
prise ? 

There are contributions to be made from various sciences, 
which have independent routes of progress, the investigations 
of which are conducted without special regard to the wants of 
prison discipline. It would be a work of some magnitude to 
collect the accidental rays emitted in the course of disconnect- 
ed researches, and concentrate them upon our peculiar field. 
We need, however, the results of a system of investigations 
undertaken on our account, and with minute subordination to 
the exigencies of our own designs. Consider, by way of illus- 
tration, the single head of insanity. After all the discoveries 
—all the valuable physiological treatises—all the discussions 
by medico-legal writers, where is there a complete connected 
exposition of those aspects and relations of insanity, which are 
comprehended within the limits of our own obligation, as pro- 
fessed labourers in prison reform? In Pennsylvania we have 
not even ascertained the proportion of insane persons to the 
population at large; the classification and value of differential 
circumstances need not therefore be mentioned as untouched. 
The facts which lie scattered in medical books and periodicals 
are not, as they ought to be, arranged together for our pur- 
poses. Why need we particularize! There is no regular lite- 
rature upon the subject of prisons. Here and there a book— 





a few periodicals—an occasional essay, such are the evidences 
of industrious application to the subject, if we except the offi- 
cial reports from wardens, governors, inspectors and physi- 
cians, which ought to be chiefly framed as contributions to 
statistics. 

The very methods of inquiry have need of particular care 
at the present time. Let us not forget that the improvements 
to be effected by the next generation, cannot be based upon 
any data except such as shall be transmitted by the persons 
now living. The theories of each age are fed by the products 
of its predecessors, and the amount and kind of these will be 
governed by the greater or less degree of skill employed in 
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their development. It is especially needful, therefore, that in 
respect to those particulars which are to fix opinion hereafter, 
we secure, as far as possible, the requisite evidence. Look, 
for instance, at our stereotype items for reports—at the head 
of “ Education,” which never fails to appear in its place as 
though some important end were reached in the philosophy of 
prisons, by the publication of what is covered by the standing 
title. What is covered by it? The fact that some prisoners 
could read and write, and some could do one or neither of 
these things. If facts of this sort are to be used for any defi- 
nite purpose, we should have that purpose generally under- 
stood, and the information in question duly appropriated ac- 
cording to the actual design. As the matter stands, if the 
statistics afforded by our own reports be assumed as conclu- 
sive, the result will be somewhat curious. By the latest, from 
the Eastern Penitentiary, we have of those convicts who could 


read and write, . : . ‘ 945 
Read only, - . . . 447 
Neither write nor read, - . “ 524 


by which it is clear that reading and writing, together, are 
more than twice as favourable to crime as reading alone; but 
that inability to do either, is, upon the whole, more dangerous 
to society than reading, although not nearly as pernicious as a 
combination of the latter with writing! Is it not a proof of 
the infancy cf research, that such details compose the entire 
amount of information respecting education furnished to the 
public in our official reports?’ There are two present evils 
which accompany the existing practice, which are of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant us in urging some new course. The 
first is, that we are induced thereby to neglect what ought to 
be executed—the collection and arrangement of the evidence 
afforded by our prisons of the influence of various kinds of 
education (this term being accepted in its proper sense) in the 


production, encouragement or prevention of crime—of the cir- 





cumstances resulting from our social condition, which consti- 
tute, in part or in whole, the agents in education, and such 
general facts respecting the mental functions as may be es- 
tablished by our inductions in this quarter. The other evil is 
a retarding of that universal zeal for the instruction of our citi- 
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zens, without which the system of public instruction will never 
yield all the fruit of which it is capable. We have, more than 
once, in different parts of the country, heard ignorant parents 
object to a school-tax, to any urgent encouragement of 
schools, upon the ground, that education does not tend to make 
a man a better citizen or member of a family; and there is a 
distrust upon this subject, which is evinced in many persons 
not ignorant, by an indifference to the general diffusion of 
knowledge by common schools. The objection here taken is 
not to the ascertainment of the extent to which the ability to 
read or write, or both, exists amongst convicts; but to the 
sluggishness which allows details such as have been quoted to 
be scattered abroad as the sole indications yielded by the 
opportunities of a penitentiary. We would rouse our friends 
to see the wide field which awaits their examination, and to 
which they should forthwith betake themselves with the spirit 
of earnest labour. 

While adverting to the collection of facts there is suggested 
a Want common to every department of our enterprise; it is 
that of an enlightened public sentiment upon the subject of sta- 
tistics. Dependent as we must be upon general co-operation 
for many of the materials of our estimates, it seems too clear 
for any reasoning, that we should see carefully that the com- 
munity be prepared for our reception when we make applica- 
tion for facts. All of our citizens should be convinced that it 
is one of the social duties to aid in this way the studies of the 
scientific few. The officers to whom we are frequently com- 
pelled to resort for information are taken from the body of 
citizens without special incentives to bestow attention beyond 
what is required by the terms of their compact and the nature 
of their functions; and, certainly in a large number of cases, 
without intelligent appreciation of the importance of their po- 
sition as commanding some of the gateways of philosophy. 
It will be no easy achievement to effect a change in this res- 
pect—to indoctrinate the nation with just principles of thought, 
and to bring all minds toa ready co-operation. ‘The imper- 
fections of our late federal census, due amongst other things to 
the indifference—even the hostility of many citizens, as well as 
to the blundering of census-takers, will serve for illustration 
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and proof of the justice of our remarks. No accurate conclu- 
sions can be made, while the very premises are thus obscured 
and confounded. ‘The number of insane persons in the United 
States reported to government, when compared with the num- 
ber as summed up from documents returned by state officials, 
is inconsistent to a degree which would be ludicrous, were it 
not productive of so grave inconveniences. | 

Thus far we have spoken as though our system were the 
only one with which we have concern, and as though our citi- 


zens were all familiar with its distinctive features. The truth 


is otherwise in both particulars. The explanation of the sepa- 


rate-labour system, to the members of our own nation, is not 


finished. The efforts of certain leading champions of the 


Auburn plan, have been directed to the propagation of an 
opinion which we would, if possible, believe to have been 
sincerely entertained by them, viz. that the cardinal princi- 
ple with us, “is solitude, and not separation from contami- 
nating influences or causes in any respect unfavourable to 
reform in and out of the cells.” The necessary employment 
of the words “solitude” and “solitary” has been made the 
occasion of numerous perversions, and irrelevant deductions 
from settled doctrines touching the morale of convicts. Am- 
biguous phrases used by the friends of reform in Pennsylva- 
nia, before a cell of our penitentiary had been constructed, 
have been made the exponents of the actual working of our 
‘plans; and the denials and protestations and invitations of our 
officers, and of the members of the Prison Society, have been 
treated as the flimsy artifices of conscious error. The pecu- 
liarities of our system, as compared with others, must be clearly 
set forth, not merely in our Journal and official reports, but by 
every friend of the Pennsylvanian plan within his own sphere 


of influence. Pains must be taken to secure an acquaintance 


with at least the outline, in order that none may be at a loss to 


distinguish and to understand. We are satisfied that, even in 


our midst, there are more than a few intelligent persons to 


whom such information would be new. In other States of the 


Union the need is more obvions: and we have no hesitation in 


urging our friends afresh to the performance of the duty here 
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again suggested. We are sure of support and imitation if we 
can be fairly and freely heard. 

Before concluding, it seems proper to mention two pressing 
wants which are incident to every mode of imprisonment, and 
to which attention must be given while we are striving for the 
perfection of our general plans. Reference will be made to 
both of them hereafter, but we prefer to notice them in the 
present connexion. The first is that of a suitable provision 
for the religious instruction of convicts, by which we mean 
such a provision as will ensure all the requisite ministrations, 
without a sacrifice of domestic duty on the part of the instruc- 
tor. The second is that of a more complete system of super- 
intendence and assistance, with respect to discharged convicts. 
A liberal offer, we understand, was made at a late meeting of 
the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons; but it rests upon the contingency of other contribu- 
tions. What is required, is a permanent fund and a well-di- 
gested method of supervision and disbursement. Much has 
been accomplished by the members of the society, but both 
resources and mode of distribution require settlement upon a 
more regular and permanent basis. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the immediate intervention of the benevolent to supply 
these wants. The imperfections which remain to be corrected 
in the entire system of penitentiary establishments, may be 
rendered less productive of evil by a careful attention to the 
instruction of the convicts, and their protection from the tempt- 
ations to lapse after discharge; and it is to be hoped that this 
opportunity to mitigate the mischiefs incident to the delay of 
complete institutions, will not be neglected. 

We might add a summary of those voluntary offices which 
tend to the prevention of crime by private aid and encourage- 
ment—those inquests of misfortune which seek tottering virtue 
before the determining idea has come to fix a criminal bias— 
that spirit of humane enterprise which is ever on a voyage of 
discovery to explore the sources of individual aberration, and 
which is too often thwarted and substituted by the love of gain: 
but we have already exceeded our intended number of pages. 
We trust that this cursory view of what is to be done will not 

prove fruitless. 





ON THE CONSTRUCTION, VENTILATION, &c. $27 


Art. I].—Modern Improvements in the Construction, Ventila- 
tion and Warming of buildings for the Insane. 


Unper the above title there is furnished, in the American 
Journal of Insanity of July last, an interesting abstract of the 
result of Dr. Bell’s inquiries into the condition of asylums for 
the insane. 

The editors state what may be known to many of our read- 
ers, that a fund exceeding $130,000 was secured last season 
for the purpose of establishing an institution at Providence, 


Rhode Island. 


“A portion of this ($30,000) was the legacy of a distinguish- 
ed philanthropist, Mr. Brown. Cyrus Butler, Esq, gave 
$40,000, in view of which liberal contribution the institution 
was at once decided to bear his name; and the remaining por- 
tion was derived from smaller subscriptions of public bodies 


and private individuals. After the organization of a Board of 


Trustees, and under a very liberal and appropriate legislative 
charter, a tract of land, consisting of about 120 acres, two or 
three miles from the city of Providence, was purchased.” 


With the permission of the trustees of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Dr. Bell, the well known physician of the 
M‘Lean Asylum, was sent ona mission to Europe, with a view 
to such improvements as might be suggested by his observa- 
tion of asylums abroad. 


“Dr. Bell sailed early in January last for London; after ex- 
amining the various public and private metropolitan asylums, 
and the larger public ones to the south, he passed over to the 
continent—remained a fortnight at Paris and its vicinity, and 
thence through Belgium, intending to visit the institutions on 
the Rhine. Receiving, however, such information as led him 
to the opinion, that his short stay would not be most profitably 
expended in that direction, he returned to England and v isited 
a very considerable proportion of the most recent and best 
asylums in Great Britain. Amongst those, to which, as the 
most perfect and best designed, he gave the most particular 
attention, were the Surry, “Northampton, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Lincoln, Wakefield, the two at York, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and Belfast. Many of the earlier and unimproved asy- 
lums were visited during the first part of his absence, but so 
little was ound to remunerate him for the loss of time, that he 
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devoted more of his attention afterwards to the details of such 
recently constructed edifices as were acknowledged to contain 
the most recent improvements.” 


It is not to be supposed that the commissioners entrusted 
with the erection of the Pennsylvania State Lunatic Asylum, 
authorized at the last session of our legislature, will be inatten- 
tive to the information brought from abroad by so capable an 
observer as Dr. Bell. For the satisfaction of our readers, 
many of whom may not have seen that gentleman’s report, we 
shall notice his principal topics. In the outset we beg leave to 
quote a passage which, we trust, will receive illustration in the 
wise conduct of our fellow citizens. After a summary of the 
defects of the older class of institutions in Great Britain—their 
injudicious location,—the height of the buildings,—the long 
wings with corridors between two ranges of rooms,—the im- 
perfect lighting and inspection,—the defects in heating, venti- 
lation, &c., he says: 


“In contrasting these with a later era of insane hospitals in 
Great Britain, and the same thing is true under a different form 
of change on the continent, the first great difference which 
strikes the eye, is the much greater spaciousness of the recent 
edifices, and the higher degree of external and interior finish 
and completeness. “This illustrates strongly the prevalence of 
a principle, which I found every where recognized, and de- 
clared as the practical fruit of much of the experience of the 
institutions, which were brought into existence during the in- 
terest following the Parliamentary inquiry thirty years since. 
This principle is, that there is no such thing as a just and pro- 
per curative or ameliorating treatment of the insane in cheaply 
constructed and cheaply managed institutions ; that the measure 
of expense of common paupers never should be regarded in pro- 
viding for the insane; that a better class of almshouses may be 
carried on for receiving lunatics, and dignified with the name of 
asylums or hospitals, with some degree of apparent success, but 
to do the greatest amount of good to the insane, the mind of the 
tax-paying community must be trained to understand and admit 
the nec essity of expensive arrangements, and that if it ts worth 
while to have any institutions beyond these re ceptacles in which 
the most patients, or rather the most sufferers, can be crowded 
together at the least charge, it is worth while to establish such as 
rill accomplish all of cure or relief which is practicable.” * * 
“The general tone of feeling and action in England was such 
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as to render it certain that the days of cheap provision for the 


insane had passed away, after an experience of thirty years 
since hospitals were generally established.” 


Our act of Assembly provides for the purchase of a tract of 
not less than one hundred acres within ten miles of Harris- 
burg; which will afford ample scope for any reasonable en- 
largement of plan. The advantages of spacious buildings 
lead, in the report of Dr. B., to a consideration of the principle 


of associated dormitories,” which diminishes the necessity of 


so great an extension of the edifice as would be otherwise re- 
quired for the accommodation of patients in conformity with 
the latest views of treatment. But this is so important a sub- 


ject, that we prefer to quote fully that part of the abstract 
which relates to it. 


“Tt will be manifest that an immense economy of space and 
first cost will be saved by this system, unless there are objec: 
tions to it which should prevent its adoption. A eos nce to 
the report of ‘he Metropolitan Commissioners on Lunacy, (a 
work of wonderful sagacity and practical wisdom on ail points 
touching the practical treatment of the insane,) and the vari- 
ous Asylum Reports which I communicate to you, will show 
that this system has been most generally adopted and approved 
of in Great Britain, as a mode of ace ommodating a large pro- 
portion of patients, advantageous, on many acc ounts, of v astly 
higher importance than mere economy. I beg leave to call 
your attention to the abundant testimony, on this point, con- 
tained in the documents referred to. 

“In examining this really most important point in construc- 
tion, with the heads of all the institutions I visited, I was sur- 
prised to find an almost entire concurrence of opinion, that in 
the best plan for an institution, whether for rich or poor, old or 
recent, males or females, it was expedient to have a large part 
accommodated in associated dormitories. Most of these gen- 
tlemen were familiar with both systems, as the idea formerly 
was in England, as it has been with us, that an institution 
should have a room for each inmate. 

« With respect to the exact proportion between the numbers 
to be placed in associated, or in single dormitories, there was 


some diversity of judgment. W hile some would have no sin- 


gle rooms, except for such as we term Jodge patients, others 
would prefer to have one-half, or one-third, of the beds in sin- 
gle rooms. In a single instance, only, was a larger proportion 
of single rooms recommended. At the new and splendid Morn- 
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ingside Asylum, near Edinburgh, it will be seen, by the plan, 
that there are but six single rooms for 350 pauper patients. 
At Leicester and the York Asylums, I found common dormi- 
tories, just made by removing partitions of small rooms; at 
Lincoln the upper galleries had been discontinued, as such, and 
were used as common dormitories. 

“The difficulties which will, perhaps, at once suggest them- 
selves, that patients in this proximity to each other, would pre- 
vent sleep, or otherwise annoy each other, were not found to 
exist in practice, the care taken in selecting subjects, and in 
means for a pure air and a thorough inspection, appeared to 
overcome any trouble from such sources. I was further in- 
formed that it was deemed a great privation to sleep in a soli- 
tary room by those who had been inmates of the associated 
dormitory; that suicidal cases were much more easily and 
safely managed ; that the presence of others had a happy ef- 
fect in curbing and controlling those propensities to maniacal 
habits, tearing clothes, breaking glass, filthiness, and especially 
masturbation, which it is well known patients often govern 
during the day, when others are about them, but give an un- 
restrained vent to during the solitary hours of the night. It 
was also represented as peculiarly favourable to the timid and 
apprehensive, who were quiet and contented when in society, 
but sleepless and wretched when left alone in darkness and so- 
litude. 

“The greater facility of a perfect ventilation in those large 
dormitories, as compared with small cells, was obvious, and, 
under the modern or exhaustive system of ventilation, hereafter 
to be described, I believe it practicable to maintain a pure at- 
mosphere with any number of sleepers. 

“Tam able to see nothing in the social habits or customs of 
the English, which would render any conclusions drawn from 
their experience inapplicable with us. 

« The entire experience of these visitations, corroborated by 
a trial of a year’s duration at the M‘Lean Asylum, commenced 
from necessity, not choice, have convinced me that it is the 
true system, when carried to a proper extent, and that one- 
half of the patients may be as well arranged, as to light, in- 
spection and ventilation, as in any other way.” 


Upon heating Dr. B. appears to have reached a decided 
opinion in favour of steam. Of the hot-air furnace he says: 


“Tt is a method, at the present time, universally in use with 
us, and as universally abandoned in Great Britain, in this class 
of institutions. I did not meet with it, in my visit, although it 
myer been superseded at several places by more approved 
methods.” 
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He objects that the air, when hot, is injured in its vital rela- 
tions by contact with iron—that if delivered near the floor it 
is exposed to contamination by patients—if high enough to 
avoid this difficulty, there will not be a proper diffusion and 
exchange; and he thinks that “it will be a happy day for our 
institutions when the last piece of the thousand inventions.and 
improvements for keeping air in contact with hot iron shall be 
turned into the old junk shop.” * * * Indeed it has been 
scarcely my luck to find in any building, for any purpose, a 
hot-air furnace which does not, occasionally, deliver more or 


less impalpable dust and ashes or smoke, as well as the empy- 
reumatic odour of burnt particles.” 


“The value of such an atmosphere as that derived from 
steam and hot-water apparatus, and an exhaustive system of 
ventilation, was wonderfully demonstrated to me in comparing 
the intellectually active and cheerful countenances, the vigor- 
ous circulation, the aspect of good condition of inmates of a 
modern system, with the listless, apathetic, irritable indolence 
of those within the older places of detention. Although long 
impressed with the general hygienic importance of a pure at- 
mosphere, at a proper temperature, upon the general health 
and prospects of life of the insane, I never before { fully real- 
ized its connection with their mental and moral condition. In 
melancholy, despondent subjects, it will be found, I think, that 
such an atmosphere is almost essential in the winter, where the 
open air must be more or less denied to them.” 


It is not to be inferred, we presume, that Dr. Bell attributes 
all this improvement to the change from hot air to steam: but 
the relative importance of the mode of heating is unquestiona- 
bly great. Of the steam and hot-water methods he makes three 
classes. To the first, by steam under high pressure, he objects, 
that it is unsafe—that it violates an essential principle in heal- 
thy warming, viz., that large quantities of air should be intro- 
duced, in a moder ately warm state, instead of small quantities 
intensely heated—that the metallic interference, before men- 
tioned, exists to some extent—that the apparatus is too expen- 
sive—that the temperature, at different points, varies so much 
as to defy calculation, and that the air necessary to ventilation 
is admitted from the outside, in a cold state, in which its ad- 
mixture with warm air is not readily effected. He suggests a 
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mode of obviating some of these objections, but adds, “I saw 
Ati little or nothing in this apparatus which would lead me to re- 
Hi commend its use in hospitals for the insane.” 

To the second, the mild hot-water apparatus, in which the 
temperature does not exceed 212 degrees, he is more favoura- 
bly inclined ; the only objection mentioned by him is “ the slow 
manner in which the heating up must be effected, almost ne- 
cessarily involving the necessity of a fire being maintained 
during the night.” 
je Of ye third, he thus expresses himself: 
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“The modes of distributing steam to obtain its heating 
power, are essentially those of hot water. As its temperature 
is higher than hot water can be maintained in any apparatus, 
less radiating surface is requisite. The extent of tubular sur- 
face could not, probably, be determined by any previous calcu- 
lations, as it would be naturally influenced by the quantity of 
air that would be drawn from any particular gallery to keep a 
perfectly pure atmosphere. If the generating boiler was of 
due size, the repeated additions of separate ranges of iron pipe 
within the air-flue would enable the maximum supply to be 
experimentally reached ; and, as these ranges would be con- 
nected only by receiving at one extremity, the branches of a 
common steam-pipe, the admission of steam into more or less 
of them could be regulated in accordance with the tempera- 
ture, and the ventilation required. 

“My own convictions are altogether in favour of steam, 
managed in this manner, as a means of warming an insane 
asy lum. Generated and applied solely to this end, it might not 
be so economical as the hot-air furnace, but as forming « one of 
the uses of a boiler, designed also to furnish steam for liftin 
Be water, cooking, w ashing, drying clothes, as I shall explain 

hereafter, [ am inclined to believe it would be found not 

objectionable even in point of economy. Regarding the much 
higher hygienic quality of the air thus produced, I confess I 
regard some such mode as indispensable.” 
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The relationship between heating and ventilation is so in- 
timate, not merely with reference to considerations of eco- 
nomy, but in determining architectural arrangements, that it is 
scarcely possible to enter at large upon the one without care- 
ful regard to the other. The remarks of Dr. Bell upon venti- 
lation are enforced by his opportunities abroad, of which he 
availed himself with the advantages of previous experience 
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and research; and we should be glad to connect his conclu- 
sions here with his opinions just quoted. Want of space, how- 
ever, would compel us to a postponement of this portion of his 
report, were we not induced by other motives to refer it to the 
articles on ventilation appearing in this Journal. We proceed, 
therefore, to our final extract, which contains an outline of the 
building plans recommended. ‘The extent to which our State 
Hospital shall be controlled in its design by the three-fold purpose 
contemplated by the Legislature, will, we trust, be determined 
after a patient and thorough comparison of the best principles 


of classification heretofore propounded in the institutions of 
this country and Europe. 


“In digesting a plan for the ‘ Butler Hospital’ from my some- 
what copious supply of materials, (having been so fortunate 
as to obtain copies of the unpublished plans of a number of the 
best and most recent institutions,) | have been compelled to 
adopt the conclusion that, for our country and climate, a right 
line, with projections at right angles, and at the centre, is the 
most convenien: form. My opinion formerly was much in fa- 
vour of separate buildings for the different sexes, and for the 
officers and offices of the household. There are certainly ad- 
vantages in such a separation, but overruled by reasons of 
convenience and economy; particularly where it is designed 
to introduce the modern system of heating and ventilation. A 
most serious objection to the common quadrangular form, that 
patients from different sides are placed opposite and in view of 
each other, is obviated by the plan of having the kitchen and 
its appendages and the chapel over it, project t between the two 
wings. 

«Both of the plans I offer, are based on this outline, and are 
intended to have two stories only, except at the centre house, 
and at the enlarged extremities, which are carried up another 
story, to constitute large and airy ‘associated dormitories.’ 
In each, the accommodations for the worst class of patients 
are in the rear of the return wings, separated by doors and a 
gallery, from the others, but not detached from them.—The 
expediency of having this class of inmates thus provided for, 
or placed in buildings entirely detached, has been a point much 
discussed by practical men. The better opinion appears to me 
to be, that, in a small institution, the occasional disturbance to 
others from this class properly separated in the building is a 
less evil than their removal from the immediate observation of 
the head of an institution, as they, beyond any other class, re- 
quire the most direct surveillance. 
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“In both these plans, I have calculated for about one hun- 
dred and thirty patients, equally of both sexes ; about one-sixth 
are intended to be provided with apartments larger and more 
elegant than are required for those who do not pay a remune- 

rating price. 

“When the institution is filled, about one-half would be 
lodged in the ‘associated dormitories,’ which, with the galle- 
ries are to be inspected from the attendants’ rooms. ‘There 
are to be six classes of each sex; a first and second class of 
high paying patients, divided according to the manifestations 
of disease; two galleries of common quiet cases, with associ- 
ated dormitories attached for a part; a gallery for troublesome 
and demented, the latter having an associated dormitory, and 
one for the vociferous and furious. An entire separation in 
going out and coming in, and at all times, is provided for these 
respective divisions by separate stair-cases. No. I, of these 
designs will be found to be compounded essentially of the plans 
of the Northampton and Maidstone Asylums. 

# “& x * # : # 

“No. II, is the ground-floor of an edifice, ee elevation of 
which is intended to be in the Elizabethian or Tudor Gothic 
style of architecture. The general idea of the exterior is taken 
from one of the buildings of the Royal Glasgow Lunatic Asy- 
lum, a tracing from the “architect’s plan of which will be found 
amongst the papers in your possession. It is a very favourite 
taste in England during the last few years, and there are e many 
reasons for its peculiar adaptation to hospitals for the insane 
and analogous purposes. It is not a classical order, and has 
no proportions or decorations which cannot be made to meet 
the purposes and funds of the institution. Its general charac. 
ter and contour can be produced with comparativ ely little ex- 
pensive work. It admits of a union of stone and brick-work, 
with neither anachronism nor incompatibility. At the Surrey 
Asylum, the buildings are of brick, with Portland stone facings, 
at Liverpool, Belfast and other places, red sandstone was uised 
for this purpose. The extent of stone necessary to produce a 
proper effect in this style is not great; the bands between the 
stories, the recessed door, the labels above the window s, and 
perhaps a shield or two appear to be all. The ornamental 
chimneys, the bevelled sides to the windows, the embattled pa- 

rapet, except the coping course to the latter, are all formed of 
brick moulded to that end. 

‘“ Among the reasons which have induced me to think this 
style would be admirably suited to your construction, are the 
followi ing. Its absolute or intrinsic beauty; its adaptedness to 
the beautiful site you have secured, as it would harmonize so 
happily with the forest, headland and water view of your lo- 
cation, while no other buildings would be in sight to break the 
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unity of the scene; the two other public buildings between it 
and the city, the Dexter Asylum and Friends’ College being 
constructed with a centre and wings in a plain style, it is pecu- 
liarly undesirable to add to the monotony by a third building in 
the same taste. 

«But its peculiar advantages are its fitness as regards inter- 
nal structure and convenience. The windows will admit of 
being made of such sizes, and at such intervals, as internal ar- 
rangements may require. The sizes of the lights, whether 
rectangular or not, can be of the small size essential, without 
the prison-like aspect which small panes in large sashes usually 
produce. The roof, ordinarily so prominent a deformity, is 
concealed by the parapet. Neither dome, portico or cupola 
will be required to give a public character to the edifice. Its 
aspect will be that of a villa of ancient date. This style ad- 
mits of projections for stairs or other purposes which conveni- 
ence may require, which add to its character, instead of de- 
tracting from it as in ordinary modes. 

« The parapet walls around the centre house and the enlarged 
ends, will permit different sections to be guarded from proba- 
bility of destruction by fire, better than any other mode. 

& * *% * * *% * 

“ By a reference to the ground plan, it will be perceived that 
the chimney of the kitchen, laundry and other offices is situ- 
ated towards the centre of the whole establishment. It is in- 
tended that this should be the point from which all the heating 
and ventilating operations should be carried on. Directly be- 
neath the drying- closet and kitchen, in the cellar, are the oven 
for baking and the steam-boiler, havi ing their flues entering the 
centre massive chimney. ‘The steam is conveyed by pipes to 
a small engine to pump water, to cook, to heat water for wash- 
ing, and by a pipe in a covered drain to the return and rear 
wings, where it is to be transmitted into cast-iron pipes, run- 
ning within a long flue, in which the external air is admitted, 
heated, and dischar ged into the rooms. The foul air descends 
by flues in the w alls from all parts, passes through the covered 
drain and under the boiler furnace into the chimney. The 
same arrangement through the cellar, instead of a covered 
drain, is applied to the house and wings. 

«The drying-closet is directly over the steam-boiler, receiv- 
ing its waste heat; this has a communication with the central 
chimney to occasion a very rapid circulation of air through it. 

“Tn the plan, a, is the ordinary business and receiving room; 

‘“b, the medical otfice, 

‘‘ qa, the visiters’ and committee room, 

‘bb, the steward’s office, 
“¢c, room for allowing interviews of friends with patients, 
“d, common parlour of highest paying patients ; 
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“ gggoge, rooms for this class, designed to be used in pairs 
as a sitting and sleeping room, or as sleeping rooms, as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

«“h, a large dormitory for the timid, feeble, suicidal or other 
fitting subjects of this class. 

“7, attendant’s room, for the two or three attendants on this 
floor. It has a glazed door to permit an inspection of each gal- 
lery and the dormitory. 

“k, dining room for patients of return wing; j, dumb waiter; 
next to this is a flight of stairs communicating with the large 
associated dormitory, which is in the third story over the whole 
end of the wings. 

“7, clothes room. The other rooms on this gallery, as well 
as the gallery rooins, stairs, bathing-room, water-closet, &c., 
of the cross wing explain themselves without references. 

" oe central projection contains 2, a room for domes- 
tics; 0, pantry; m, kitchen; s, scullery; ¢t, drying-closet; p, 
ironing-room : ; 7, laundry; u, chimney. “This is only one story 
high behind the chimney. Over the kitchen pantry and dining 
room the chapel is placed, having an entrance from the cen- 
tral house, and also from the vestibule below to admit patients 
without passing into other galleries or the house. 

“In the second story of the centre house are the apartments 
for the superintendent and steward, wholly distinct from the 
business parts; above these their sleeping apartments at the 
one end, and those for the domestics entirely separated, and 
approached by a separate staircase at the other. 

“The details for carrying out various parts of this plan will 
be communicated, as far as they may be within my know- 
ledge, as they may be required in process of construction.” 


Some of the views entertained by Dr. Bell are at variance 
with existing arrangements in the Pennsylvania Hospital. Of 
the plan of associated dormitories, we shall venture no opinion. 
The subject has been considered and discussed amongst us, 
and we know that there is no concordant result. In the in- 
stitution just mentioned, the custom of separation is main- 
tained, and doubtless there is room for abundant controversy 
upon the subject. An “almost entire concurrence of opinion,” 
on the part of such practitioners as were visited by Dr. B., 
must, when ascertained, weigh heavily in the scale of profes- 
sional judgment. How far we should permit our proposed 
State Hospital to be experimental in this particular, will, we 
doubt not, be cautiously determined. With respect to the plan 
for the wings, we think there may be decided improvement 
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over that of the present Hospital, both in lighting and ventila- 
tion. The mode of heating there employed seems to us open in 
practice to several of the objections above quoted, but we re- 
frain from entering into particulars, as the report indicates the 
substance of the defects, and we expect from the Commissioners 
a suitable regard to experience. In this, as in every other de- 
partment of human enterprise, “ delet dies ;” and it is no re- 
proach to a designer that he was not equal to the wisdom of 
after time. Our architects are distinguished for the zeal and 
skill with which they conform to the developments of science, 
and there is information to designate the points touched by the 
latest investigations. 

It has too often happened in this country that public im- 
provements have been made, according to their respective ca- 
pability, the means of political persuasion and reward; and 
partizan jobbing has been paramount to considerations of so- 
cial duty. Precipitancy has characterized the course of too 
many controllers of public designs, and pecuniary loss, want 
of general confidence, and partial failure in the principal object, 
have been the necessary consequences. ‘To the latter only of 
these errors we wish to advert here. ‘Those persons who feel 
an interest in the condition of the insane, and who have at 
command the means of instruction, are under a special obliga- 
tion to facilitate the labours of the commissioners in acquiring 
the materials of a prudent judgment. Contributions of the re- 
quisite evidence cannot fail to be acceptable to discreet men 
charged with such an undertaking; and we hope that no ap- 
propriate agency, whether of watchfulness or assistance, will 
be withheld. After a delay much to be regretted, and in cir- 
cumstances in which unwise expenditure must be more than 
ordinarily hurtful, it would be lamentable to incur the evils 
of hasty resolution. 





—~<p>— 


Art. I[].—On the Ventilation and Warming of Prison and 
other Buildings.—( Continued from p. 301.) 


In the article on Ventilation in the last number of this Jour- 
nal, we submitted the evidence of a number of the most emi- 
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nent medical men in Europe, for the purpose of proving the 
deleterious effects of impure or vitiated air on the health. We 
also stated the defects in the ventilation of the various prisons 
erected on the Auburn plan, (so called,) particularly in sum- 
mer. We may now add, that since that article has been pub- 
lished, we have seen a return of the number of deaths for the 
last four weeks only, at Sing Sing prison. Our readers will not 
be surprised to hear that not less than eight deaths have oc- 
curred within the walls in that short period, (equal to 12 per 
cent. per annum if continued,)—the number of convicts being 
840. In addition to the actual deaths five pardons have been 
granted; no doubt for the humane purpose of saving life in 
some of the cases, in conformity to custom. 

In our prisons, in Pennsylvania, more skill has been display- 
ed in providing the means of warmth and ventilation. The 
cells are from five to seven times larger. The air flues are 
also larger. When stoves are used they are of great size, and 
therefore do not require to be heated red hot, and thereby viti- 
ate the air—a serious evil in the Auburn prisons. These 
stoves, or cockles, are enclosed in a subterraneous chamber, in 
which the air is heated and conveyed by separate flues to each 
cell; hence the upper cells are not underly heated or supplied 
with the vitiated air from the cells below. Each cell has, 
moreover, an independent fresh air flue communicating with 
the external atmosphere. 

In the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, the ventilation 
was, at first, excessive in the cold weather, consequently about 
fifteen of the sixteen foul air flues, leading from the top of each 
cell, were permanently closed. In the hot air flues, leading 
from the subterranean hot air chamber or corridor, plates of 
iron were inserted in order to impede the progress of sound. 
Although this latter object was thus in some degree obtained, 
the plates obstructed the supply of heated air,* and were re- 





* This ought to have been foreseen: it had long been known that air heated in 
long horizontal chambers, will not rise freely into numerous rooms. If the stoves 
had been deeply sunk in a wall, or if mechanical power had been employed to 
propel or exhaust the air, or if a ventilating shaft had been used, the supply of hot 


air would have been ample. 
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moved. This removal unfortunately introduced another evil, 
which for a time endangered the success of the separate sys- 
tem, by converting these flues, thus altered, into channels for 
the conveyance of sound. They were consequently closed by 
masonry; the stoves were removed, and their places supplied 
by hot water pipes leading through the cells, (similar to the 
High Temperature system of Perkins.*) These at first led in 
a straight line through the blocks, passing transversely across 
each cell. As they were capable of conveying sonorous vibra- 
tions, they were used by the convicts for the purpose of con- 
veying signals, and as a means of annoyance. As they ex- 
panded and contracted alternately, they gradually enlarged the 
small aperture through which they passed to and from the 
cells; which enlargement was increased by the efforts of the 
prisoners. ‘They were consequently altered so as not to pass 
from one cell immediately to the next, but were turned from 
each room to the corridor, and thence into the adjoining cell. 
For the mere purpose of heating, this plan was successful when 
in operation, but was liable to derangement, and therefore in- 
convenient: moreover no fresh air was introduced by this 
apparatus. 

The cold air flue introducing air from without, was alone 
depended on; and this air entered in the most objectionable 
manner, passing in contact with the lower extremities of the 
inmates, keeping them cold, whilst the head was in a warm 
atmosphere. Nor have some recent modifications removed 
this great evil. ‘The prisoners are addicted to remaining with 
their backs very near to these pipes for the sake of the warmth, 
particularly the negroes. A change of position exposes them 
to the draught just mentioned: hence some of the colds, rheu- 
matisms, lumbago, &c., among them, can be readily accounted 
for. The negroes often obstruct the cold fresh air flue to in- 
crease the warmth of their cells, and suffer ultimately for their 
rashness, by the inevitable consequences of vitiated air—the 
production of scrofula, consumption, &c. The degree of heat 
is moreover unequal in different portions of the block,—being 





* See Reid’s Illustrations of Ventilation, page 252. 
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of course greatest near the furnace where the coil is heated, 
and insufficient at a distance from it. 

In summer the natural unassisted draught of the flues is solely 
depended on; and is of course inadequate in very warm moist 
weather; hence the necessity of opening the wooden doors of 
the cells, in order that the breeze may circulate through the 
iron lattice doors—a plan requiring the most vigilant and un- 
remitting supervision during the day to prevent communica- 
tion among the convicts—and which is moreover wholly im- 
practicable at night, and expensive when in operation by rea- 
son of the number of necessary attendants. 

We will now show our readers how all these evils may be 
remedied—how in fact they have been remedied by a plan 
well designed and admirably arranged, by men of science who 
have succeeded in reducing their schemes to practice, and who 
present to us, in the building where it has been introduced, a 
model deserving our imitation. We proceed to extract from 
a very valuable work, entitled, “ Report of the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of Prisons on the Construction, Ventilation, and Details of 
Pentonville Prison, 1844,” royal octavo, with 22 very large 
working drawings well engraved. Also the “ Third Report of 
the Commissioners for the Government of Pentonville Prison, 
1845.” For copies of which works we present our thanks to 
the Commissioners and Inspectors of the British government. 


Extract from the Report of the Surveyor-General of Prisons on the Construction, Ventila- 
tion, and details of Pentonville Prison. 

Ventilation of the Cells——The Ventilation of a cell cannot 
fail to have a direct influence on the health of a prisoner, and 
it is therefore one of the most important objects connected with 
the construction of prisons. As there is no difficulty, and but 
little expense, in effecting it, on a principle which ensures a 
uniform action, the necessary arrangements are adopted in all 
new prisons, and the same principle has been successfully ap- 
plied in many of those which are already built. The means 
of warming the cells when necessary is another point which 
claims attention, and is inseparably connected with Ventila- 
tion. 

The necessity of resorting to an artificial system for a regu- 
lar supply of fresh air at ail times and seasons will be appa- 
rent, when it is considered that, in order to prevent communi- 
cation between prisoners in adjoining cells, it is necessary that 
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the windows should be fixtures, and the doors generally closed. 

The main objects to be attained may be thus stated :— 

Ist. The withdrawal of a stated quantity of foul air from 
each cell. 

2d. The supply of an equal quantity of fresh air into each 
cell without subjecting the occupier to the prejudicial effect of 
a draught. 

3d. ‘The means of warming the fresh air when necessary, 
without injuring its qualities or affecting its hygrometrical con- 
dition. 

4th. That no additional facilities for the transmission of 
sound should be afforded by the air-channels or flues. 

When the subject of prison construction was under conside- 
ration, in the year 1837, it became necessary to determine the 
details by which these conditions could be ace omplished, and 
Messrs. Haden, engineers, of ‘Trowbridge, Wilts, who were 
about that time engaged in warming and ventilating a wing 
of the county gaol at Shrewsbury, were consulted on the sub- 
ject. 

The principle to be applied, and the foregoing conditions 
being prescribed, their practical acquaintance ‘with the subject 
enabled them to render valuable assistance in the arrangement 
of the necessary flues and other details described in the notice 
on prison construction in the Third Report, and in the origi- 

nal plans of the Model Prison, appended to the Fourth Report 
of the Inspectors for the Home District. 

The principle therein laid down has been generally adhered 
to, and carried out, in the completion of Pentonville Prison. 
Some important improvements, however, suggested themselves 


during the execution of the works ; among which that of 


placing the main foul-air flues in the roof inétead of in the 


basement, nas had a very beneficial effect in the working ot 


the system.’ 

An suoevend for warming the air, when required, is placed 
in the centre of the basement stor y of each wing. ‘This appa- 
ratus consists of a case or boiler, to which a proportion of 
pipes, adapted for the circulation of hot water, are attached. 
In connexion with it there is a large flue open to the external 
atmosphere. 

The fresh air introduced through this opening, after passing 
over the surface of the boiler, turns right and left along a main 
flue, which runs horizontally under the floor of the corridor, 
and from thence passes upwards through small flues, preserved 





* The fire for forcing the ventilation during the summer may be placed at the 
bottom of the shaft, or in the upper range of cells; or, if more convenient, in the 
basement. ‘The fire in the shaft will consume the least fuel, but will entail more 
trouble than if it were in the basement. 
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in the corridor wall, which terminate respectively in a gratin 
placed close under the arched ceiling of each cell on the three 
stories. 

A current of air may thus be introduced from the exterior 
into each cell; and it is obvious that it may be warmed or left 
at its natural temperature, as circumstances require. 

This channel for the introduction of fresh air would, how- 
ever, be of little avail in furnishing the supply required, unless 
corresponding arrangements were made for extracting the 
foul air from the cells, which, under ordinary circumstances, is 
the first movement that will take place. 

A grating is placed close to the floor of each cell, on the side 
next the outer wall, and diagonally o opposite to the point where 
the fresh air is introduced.* This grating covers a flue in the 
outer wall, opening at its upper extremity into a horizontal foul 
air flue in oe roof, which communicates with a vertical shaft 
raised 20 or 25 feet above the ridge. 

A communication is thus established first from the outer air 
through the warming apparatus to the top of each cell, and 
thence from the floor. of each cell upwards through the extract- 
ing flues and ventilating shaft into the outer air again. By 
this arrangement the total lengths of each pair of flues respec- 
tively made use of for extract ing foul air from the cells, and 
introducing fresh air into them, are rendered nearly equal on 
all the stories—thus promoting uniformity of action. 

Objections may be urged against the principle of making the 
point of entry of the fresh air at the top of the cells, and eX- 
tracting the foul air from the lower level, and, as an abstract 
matter of science, it may possibly be a question whether this 
order should not have been reversed. 

When, however, it is considered that the cells contain 800 
cubic feet of space, and are occ upie xd by only one individual— 
that a ventilation of upwards of 30 c ubic feet per minute has 
been secured, at a cost during the winter months of less than a 
farthing per cell, and curing the summer at half that expense 
—and that a perfect diffusion of air takes place within the cell 
—it will be apparent that there is no object in sacrificing other 
important and practical considerations to any refined reason- 
ing on that point. 

{t will be borne in mind also that, the ascending principle of 
ventilation of the entire system is preserved, and that the ex- 
traction of foul air from the cells is partly to be referred to the 
superior altitude of the extracting flues and shaft, which are 
in and above the roof. If the foul air were required to pass 
downwards below the floor of the cells, into flues situated in the 
basement, a power must be maintained in constant operation 








* Precautions should be adopted to secure this grating in the wall by iron bands. 
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to overcome the tendency of air at a higher temperature to re- 
main at a higher level. The ventilation in such a case would 
be entirely forced; whereas by the arrangements which have 
been described, it only requires to be assisted. From the dif- 
fusion which takes place, the difference of temperature at the 
ceiling or floor of a cell can scarcely be detected, and will sel- 
dom exceed one degree; and it may be inferred that the difier- 
ence of power required for extrac ting the air at one or other 
of those levels would be inapprec ‘able. Sut even if it led to 
an increased expense in the consumption of fuel, it would be an 
object to secure the advantage of introducing the air at a point 
not easily accessible to the prisone r, and from which he would 
not be like ly to experience any inconvenience. 

Among other reasons, it may be stated that the effect of in- 
troducing the air at a low lev el would be, that when the fires 
were not lighted, the prisoner would be sensible of the draught 
of cold air, and would devise some means of stopping up the 
grating; and during the cold weather, when the air would be 
warmed, he would probably sit or lhe down close to it, and be 
enervated by its effects. 

Having thus siven a brief and familiar explanation of the 
principle applie ‘d, and the di isposition of the flues for ventila- 
tion, the ap plic ation of the motive power—by which the regu- 


lar abstraction of the foul air from the cells anda supply of 


fresh air in its place is ensured—will be easily understood. 

The main flues in the roof, intended for the extraction of foul 
air from the cells, are connected with the vertical shaft. Dur- 
ing the summer months a small fire is maintained at the bot- 
tom of this shaft, which raises the temperature of the column 
of air within it above that of the external atmosphere, or the 
general temperature of the cells, and thereby causes it to be 
specifically lighter. In this state it naturally rises, and the 
partial vacuum thus formed is filled from the adjoining foul air 
flues. These main flues derive their supply directly from the 
cells, and the cells receive through the proper channels a cor- 
responding supply of fresh air to repli ice the foul air which has 
been abstracted by the vertical shaft. 

The quantity of foul air withdrawn from the cells will main- 
ly depend upon the degree of temperature maintained in the 


ventilating shaft. Under ordinary circumstances, however, if 


an average difference of from 5° to 10° above the external 
temperature be maintained, it will be found sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired effect. ‘The consumption of fuel for this pur- 
pose at Pentonville Prison has been about one hundred weight 
per diem for one wing, containing 130 cells, it having been the 


practice to light the fire, of which there is one on each side of 


the corridor, on alternate days. The cost of etlecting the sum- 
mer ventilation of one wing, at the present price of fuel, has 
33° 
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been about fifteen pence per diem, or about one-eighth of a 
penny for each cell. 

During the winter months, when the fires are lighted in the 
apparatus below, the smoke and disposable heat being thrown 
into the ventilating shaft above the upper cells, is found sufh- 
cient to secure an effective ventilation, and no further trouble 
or expense is necessary. 

The principle on w hich the ventilation is effected, is similar 
to that in operation in mines, the ventilating chimney being 
substituted for the upcast shaft. There are, however, greater 
facilities for maintaining a current of air through any givell 
channels above ground, than can possibly exist in “the extended 
and compli~ ated | galleries of a coal field, situated many hundred 
feet below the surface. 

In the foregoing explanation it has been assumed that the 
atmosphere, both within and without the prison, is stagnant, 
and no allowance has been made for the advantage derived 
from the pressure of the air at the point where it enters the 
flues, which even in a moderate breeze has a very favourable 
influence in producing a more active circulation. ‘These com- 
bined causes, though they cannot, of course, always be depend- 
ed on for producing ventilation, will greatly assist it, and the 
action of a very moderate fire will, under any circumstances, 
ensure it. 

Warming.—In all cases in which it may be necessary to 
warm the fresh air required to be supplied to an inhabited room 
or cell, it is essential to health that the increased temperature 
should be derived from a moderately heated surface ; hence the 
advantage of using water as a medium of heating. Ina hot 


Water apparatus of ordinary construction, the temperature of 


the surfaces, when exposed to a current of air, will never reach 
the boiling point; and it is obvious that they may be regulated 
in any lower degree that is likely to be practically useful. 

An apparatus of this kind is, therefore, to be preferred to 
any < description of stove in general use in this countr y, though 
for certain purposes the latter may be made av ailable, and the 
difference of expense occasionally makes it an object to use 
them. They cannot, however, be recommended for cells de- 
signed for separate confinement for long periods. 

The conditions prescribed for a warming apparatus for Pen- 
tonville Prison were as follows :— 

That the entire radiating surface should derive its tem- 
perature from the circulation of hot water, and that it should 
be of such an area as would maintain a temperature of 60° in 
the cells when the external atmosphere was at 82°; further, 
that under ordinary circumstances the temperature of the heat- 
ing surface should not range above 100° to 120° of Fahrenheit. 

2d. That there should be provision made for increasing the 
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area of the radiating surface in the main flues in proportion as 
its temperature might be lowered by an increased distance 
from the boiler, in order to preserve an equality of temperature 
in those cells farthest from the central point. 

3d. ‘The means of reducing the quantity of radiating sur- 
faces in the main flues to meet the effects of any rise in the 
temperature of the external atmosphere. 

4th. That it should be simple in its construction and in all 
the arrangements connected with it, and the ventilation, so 


that no difie ulty would be experienced in its management, if 


a labourer or any Peis servant of the prison were appointed 
to take charge of 

An apparatus was designed by Messrs. Haden to meet these 
requirements, and having been found on trial to answer the 
purpose, the remainder of the prison was provided with others 
of similar construction. 

The apparatus may be briefly described as a double iron 
ease, of a size suited to circumstances. The space between 
the two cases is filled with water and becomes the boiler; the 
fire is lighted in the interior, but is not brought in contact with 
the sides or the top. 

From the top of this boiler a rising main communicates in 
the usual way with any number of pipes that may be required, 
and the return pipes are introduced at the bottom. 

The external case of the boiler is of cast iron, and is co- 
vered with vertical plates, about seven inches deep and three- 
eighths of an inch thick, placed about five inches apart, and 
disposed in zig-zag lines over the whole surface. 

When the apparatus is set in brickwork, these plates occupy 
the interior of the air flue which surrounds the boiler, and they 
serve several useful purposes; they become part of the radi- 
ating surface—the air which cire ‘ulates through them is kept 
longer in contact with the boiler—and deriving their own tem- 
perature from being cast on the: outer case of the boiler, the 
general temperature of the whole radiating surface is lowered 
in consequence, 

When it is found necessary to reduce the temperature within 
the prison, the circulation of water within the pipes which are 
disposed in the main flues, may be cut off by a slide valve 
placed in the main, leading to the flow pipe. The only radi- 
ating surface then availi ible would be that which has been de- 
seribed in the fresh air flue in connection with the boiler; and 
from the fire being placed in the interior of a large open case, 
and not being in ¢ ‘ontact with the sides, there is no difficulty in 
maintaining the water, and consequently the surface, at a very 
moderate decree of heat. 

Means of Regulating Temperature, &:c.—The arrangements 
which have been in operation for ventilating and warming the 
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cells, and maintaining an equable general temperature within 
the prison, have been attended with complete success, and it 
only remains to explain the mode in which a prisoner may 
have it in his own power, in special cases, to regulate the tem- 
perature of his cell, when artificially heated, without affecting 
the amount of ventilation. 

The experience hitherto gained would lead to the conclusion, 
that if a temperature varying between 52° and 60° be main- 
tained during the winter months, there will be about one or two 
per cent. of the prisoners, who, from constitutional habit, o1 
other physical causes, would be benefited by a temperature a 
few degrees above or below the average. And again, there 
are certain trades or employments Cc arried on in the cells in- 
ducing more physical exertion than others, which may also re 
quire to be specially provided for, the proportion varying With 
circumstances. 

To meet such cases, a regulator has been fixed in the fresh 
air flues, of a small proportion of the cells which enables each 
prisoner to admit warm air from the main flew, or cool air 
trom the corridor at pleasure, or to mix the two in any pro- 
portion that may be found suited to his case. 

It has not hitherto been found necessary to provide them. 
excepting in a small number of cells; as, however, it will cause 
but a trifling addition to the expense in any new prison, and 
will render the whole of the cells equally av ailable for any pri- 
soner or kind of employment, it is recommended that they 
should be adopted. 

sy maintaining a degree of heat in the main flues, calcu- 
lated to produce ‘the maximum effect required, a prisoner would 
then have the power of keeping his cell at any temperature 
between that limit and the temperature of the corridor, which 
can be so regulated as to produce a minimum etlect. About 
5° or 6 will be found a sufficient range to embrace all the spe- 
cial cases which have been referred to; and it is only in such 
cases that any alteration in the original adjustment will 
found necessary. 

A tew cells, immediately over the steam boilers in the kitch- 
en, and those adjoining the flues of the apparatus, also required 
a special provision for keeping them at the same general tem- 
perature as others: and it has been eflected by placing a ven- 
tilator in one or more squares of the window. It was a great 
object to prevent the transmission of sound, and to leave the 
regulation of the opening at the command of the prisoner. 
The contrivance adopted was found to answer the purpose.* 





This contrivance for the introduction of fresh air by the window might 
also be conveniently resorted to in the summer months, if considered desi- 
rable, 
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The experiments made on the hygrometric state of the cells 
have indicated that in consequence of the radiating surfaces 
being worked at so low a temperature,* there was no change 
of any consequence in the condition of the air introduced into 
them, and the means that were prepared for restoring, artifi- 
cially, any moisture which might have been abstracted from 
the atmosphere has not, therefore, been applied. As it is ob- 
viously of importance to preserve the utmost simplicity in the 
arrangements for ventilating and warming the cells, and, if 
possible, to confine the management to the act of attending the 
fires, all contrivances for meeting possible events and contin- 
gencies have purposely been omitted, and as far as present ex- 
perience extends, every object which is really essential has 
been attained. 

‘A series of experiments have been carried on at the request 
of the Commissioners for the government of the Prison, by 
Dr. Owen Rees, the principal medical officer of the establish- 
ment, by which the subjoined facts are established : 

Ist. ‘That from 30 to 45 cubic feet of pure fresh air is made 
to pass into every cell in a minute; and that the ventilation is 
maintained with great regularity. 

2d. ‘That this amount of ventilation, and a temperature 
ranging from 52° to 60° can be uniformly maintained in the 
cells during the coldest weather, at an expense of less than a 
farthing a cell for 24 hours.t 

3d. ‘That the same degree of ventilation is effected during 
the summer months at less than half that expense. 

The following tables, extracted from his report to the Com- 
missioners, show the equality of the temperature, and the ad- 
justing power of the apparatus and flues in retaining that 
equality independent of sudden changes in the external atmo- 
sphere. 

A reference to these tables will show the remarkable equality 
of the temperature within the cells, and the adjusting power of 





* The general temperature of the radiating surfaces in the main flues 
has varied from 75 to 90 and 100 degrees. 

T In the coldest weather of the winter 1842-3, the quantity of fuel consumed at 
Pentonville Prison was from 2 ewt. to 24 ewt. for each apparatus in 24 hours, by 
which 66 cells and the adjacent corridors were warmed and ventilated; but in 
1843-4, in consequence of the flues being quite dry, the consumption of fuel was 
only one-half the above quantity, and the cost of warming and ventilating each cell 
amounted to less than one farthing for 24 hours; the price of Merthyr coal in each 
case being 25s. 6d. per ton. 

Previous to the opening of the prison 5 ewt. of coal was required to maintain 
the same conditions. The greater part of this quantity was expended in the va- 
porisation of water, and consequently had no effect on the cells. Hence the neces- 
sity of not trusting to any results concerning temperature in connexion with the 
consumption of fuel, or the power of an apparatus, until all the flues and buildings 
are perfectly dry. 
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the apparatus in guarding against the sudden fluctuation in the 
conditions of the external atmosphere, which are of so fre- 
quent occurrence in this climate. 

In the Record, for January, it will be observed that on the 
3d and 4th of the month the minimum temperature of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere was 22° and 23°, and the minimum tempe- 
rature of the cells 57°. On the 5th and 6th the external ther- 
mometer rose to 42° and 46°, and the cells were at 57° and 
58°, showing a rise in the external temperature of 24°, which 
only affected the cells 1°; the quantity of fuel in each case 
being the same. 


























No. 1. 
Tas ie of recorded Temperatvres for the month of February, 1844. 
External Temperature. Internal Temperature. 
Date. 
Maximum. | Minimum. | Maximum. | Minimum. 
C fe) O° O 

1 February, 1844. 39 238 59 56 

2 ‘“ 36 28 59 54 

3 6 34 98 56 51 

4 ‘6 36 27 DD» 51 

5 6 36 28 Do Hl 

6 6“ 35 25 DD OU 

7 6 40 29 4 DU 

8 66 4°) 32 D4 51 

9 66 41 31 5) 51 
10 6 40 32 DO 51 
11 6 39 31 DD 51 
12 66 30 30) DD 50 
13 6s 35 24 d4 50 
14 6 31 24 53 49 
15 66 39 98 53 49 
16 " 45 32 53 50 
17 6 46 34 54 50 
18 “ 47 37 55 50 
19 a6 46 40 D6 5I 
20 6 AT 30 D7 52 
21 - 38 23 DD oz 
22 * 37 31 55 51 
23 " 30 25 55 50 
24 “ 49 28 4 50 
25 ‘“ AR 34 D4 51 
26 a 49 39 55 5h 
27 T A4 O7 56 51 
28 . 38 29 54 5] | 
2 " 46 33 aD 51 
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No. 2. 

Date Minimum Temperature | Minimum Temperature | 
ate. of External Air. of the Cells. | 

eo) ° 

1 January, 1844. 33 60 

2 31 60 

3 74 cc“ ye 57 
4 " 23 D7 | 
5 “cc 73 4 57 
6 , | 46 08 
ee es, 39 60 | 











The power of self-adjustment is chiefly due to the non-con- 
ducting nature of the ee als of which the main flues are 
constructed. In consequence of the pipes for radiating heat 
being ad\ rantageously disposed in these flues, the mass of brick- 
wor k becomes er adui ully heated to a moderate degree, and 
imparts a ge nial warmth to the current of air passing over the 
additional extent of radiating surface which it prese nts. 

It will be apparent, from a consideration of these circum- 
stances, that, independent of the protection against the vicissi- 
tudes of the climate derived by a prisoner, there is another 
important object secured by the uniformity of temperature 
maintained by these means. It protects him against the eflects 
of the neglect of the person to whose charge the warming and 


ventilation of a prison may be entrusted, “for the quantity of 


fuel for producing the required temperature being determined, 
the management of the apparatus may be si ulcly entrusted toa 
subordinate officer, who, if required to exercise in the least 
degree his own discretion, would be almost certain to make 
mistakes that would lead to inconvenience. 

In the course of the experiments made on the first oecupa- 
tion of the prison, in order to ascértain the power of the appa- 

ratus, it required ten days or a fortnight to produce any mate- 
rial influence on the general temperature ; but when the proper 
degree of warmth had been once acquired, and the time and 
quantity of coal to produce the effect had been ascertained, no 
further difficulty was experienced, nor can any be now antici- 
pated. ‘These points are explained more in detail in the sub- 
joined extracts from Reports by the Principal Medical Officer 
of the prison. 

The fires are visited at stated hours, a certain quantity of 
fuel, depending on the season, is supplied on each occasion, and 
there i is nothing more connected with the ventilation and warm- 

ing to be attended to by the person in charge. 
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Extract from a Report made by Dr. at Rees, Principal Medical Officer of Pentonville 
rison, 


“ Pentonville Prison, July 15, 1844. 


“In conformity with directions that I should state to the 
Board, from the experience gained since the opening of the 
prison, whether any additions or alterations are necessary in 
order to perfect the system of ventilation and warming, | ‘beg 
to report that, having superintended the experiments made with 
a view to the ventilation of the cells during summer, and the 
ventilation and warming during the winter, I am of opinion 
that both these objects have been fully attained by the means 
which are now in operation. When the Board irnposed upon 
me the responsibility of adjusting the apparatus and superin- 
tending the arrangements necessary for securing a perfect ven- 
tilation with such a degree of temperature as ‘might be most 
conducive to the health of the prisoners, I paid great attention 
to the working of the system; and having fully ascertained, by 
an extended series of experiments, the power ‘of the apparatus 
and flues in radiating heat, and the quantity of fuel required for 
producing it, it is now only necessary that the labourer in 
charge should conform to the instructions he has received, and 
an equable and regular temperature, with an active ventilation, 
cannot fail to be produced. 

“Tn a former report I adverted to an unexpected difficulty 
which had occurred in the course of my experiments, owing to 
a period of from 10 to 14 days being required to produce any 
creat efiect on the general temperature. This arose partly 
from the flues not being dry, by which the heating was retara- 
ed; and when it became necessary to lower the. temperature 
there was a much greater amount of heat radiated from the 
materials of which the flues were composed than was antici- 
pated. It is of the greatest importance to the health of the 
prisoners that the cells should not be subject to sudden fluctu- 
ations of temperature; and the self-adjusting power of the 
system arising from the disposition of the pipes in the main 
flues has so much exceeded expectation that it effectually se- 
cures this advantage, which it is difficult to believe could be 
obtained by any other arrangement. It might at first appear 
desirable to have the power of immediately raising or lower- 
ing the general temperature of the cells; but on further con- 
sideration of the subject, it will be seen that such a power is 
incompatible with the more valuable property of self-adjust- 
ment and the maintenance of any given temperature when 
once acquired. But what is of more importance to the solu- 
tion of the question is, that, excepting in special cases, experi- 
ence has proved that such power is not necessary. When, 
from local or other causes, any special means for regulating 
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the temperature of cells has been required, it has been effectu- 
ally accomplished by introducing a regulator to enable a pri- 
soner to stop the current from the main flue, and admit air into 
his cell directly from the corridor. 

“TI am inclined to attribute the general good health which 
pervades the whole body of prisoners in a great measure to 
the abundant ventilation introduced into the cells and the equa- 
ble temperature which reigns throughout the prison,* of which 
the accompanying daily record furnishes sufficient evidence.” 


Extract from the Report of the Principal Medical Officer, December, 1844. 


‘The fresh air is admitted into the cells near the arched 
ceiling, and withdrawn from them as foul air on the opposite 
side, near the floor. This arrangement possesses an important 
advantage in preserving the fresh air current from contamina- 
tion, by ‘the organic matters always existing in air admitted on 
a level with the floor, and which, in asc ending, rust necessa- 
cily carry up a portion of dust; an evil av oided by the oppo- 
site system, inasmuch as the dust disturbed by the motion of 
the prisoner in his cell has a constant tendency to pass down 
towards the opening of the foul air flue. 

«The severe weather lately experienced has tested the pow- 
ers of the heating apparatus to the utmost, and served to show 
how well it is calculated to answer the desired purpose, now 
that the dryness of the building has allowed of the adjustment 
of the proper proportion of fuel for the furnaces.” 


Extract from the Report of the Principal Medical Officer, January, 1845. 


“The warming of the cells has been effected by the appa- 
ratus, during the late changeable weather, in a most perfect 
manner ; the regularity of ‘distribution of heat accomplished 
within the prison throughout its whole extent of cells may be 
regarded as an almost unprecedented result.” 

The ventilation of the prison cells continues very perfect: 
from 35 to 40 cubic feet of fresh air pass through each cell 
every minute, and that under such conditions as ensure the 
most perfect diffusion.+t 





* The average temperature considered to be most conducive to health when the 
cells are artificially warmed is from 54 to 58 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

- In the last yearly Report it was stated that the direction of the current of air 
through the cells was from above to below, and that this plan possessed an advan- 
tage over the opposite method in drawing away the dust disturbed by the prisoner 
immediately into the foul air flue, and tending to prevent its rising in the cell. This 
advantage in arrangement is at present strikingly shown by the state of the foul air 
flues, which are covered with a coating of dust, amounting, in some places, to up- 
wards of a quarter of an inch in depth. Had the passage of air through the cells 
been effected in a contrary direction, much of this dust (which for the most part 
arises below the level of the prisoner’s head) would, in all probability, have been 
inspired. 


Vou. 1.—34 
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The exact proportion of fuel necessary for heating the air 
supplied to the cells, during the winter, by means of the warm- 
water apparatus having been ascertained, no difficulty of any 
kind has been experienced, during the past year, in regulating 
temperature. ‘The power of self-adjustment, possessed by the 
apparatus, which was alluded to in last year’s Report, has been 
found to work so effectually as to regulate the heat of the cells 
even under excessive variations of external temperature, the 
supply of fuel to the furnaces remaining the same. 

The drainage of the prison is satisfactory in every respect. 


G. Owen Ress, M.D. 


CoMPARATIVE T'aBLE of recorded Temperature for February, 1844 and 
1845; showing the equality of Temperature maintained in the Cells, a 
uniform quantity of Fuel being consumed on each Day. 














1844. 1845. | 
Sobedary Minimum Temperature. | Minimum ‘Temperature. 
ebruary. 
Outside. Inside. Outside. Inside. 

o) O O O 

1 28 06 23 D2 
2 28 o4 20 o2 
3 28 dl 26 ol 
A 27 ol 32 dl 
i) 28 ol 29 dl 
6 20 D0 Sl 52 
7 29 50 24 o2 
8 32 a1 24 ol 
9 31 dl 23 30 
10 32 ol 20 49 
11 31 ol 22 49 
12 30 50 12 48 
13 24 50 14 46 
14 24 49 29 47 
15 28 49 29 48 
16 32 50 30 49 
17 34 50 27 49 
18 37 50 28 49 
19 40 51 27 49 
20 30 52 20 49 
21 28 52 22 49 
22 31 ol 26 49 
2 29 50 29 49 
24 28 50 3l 49 
25 3 51 30 50 
26 39 ol 32 50 
27 27 ol 34 ol 
2 29 51 34 o2 
29 33 ol — =e 





























(To be continued.) 


ON THE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INSANE. 


voe 
Art. 1V.—On the Legal Responsibility of the Insane. 


To our legal readers it is not necessary to say any thing on 
this subject, as the law is plain and explicit, and long settled. 
The public in general, however, if we may be permitted to 
form an opinion from the perusal of the issues of the periodical 
press, and from numerous pamphlets published from time to 
time, are extremely divided in opinion. One portion, we trust 
a very small one, would not permit the plea of insanity to 
serve as a shield against punishment, even if supported by evi- 
dence the most conclusive. ‘The history of our courts through- 
out the Union shows too many instances where the public 
safety has been sacrificed to a weak and uncalculating feeling 
for the accused; when justice to society has been forgotten. 
They have referred to the ease with which evidence, even of 
medical men, may be procured in behalf of a prisoner, to plau- 
sibly infer his insanity at the time of his alleged oflence 
against the law—the oft proved incompetency of juries (as 
they are constituted in this country) to judge of the real value 


of such evidence, and the general notoriety of the acquittal of 


men perfectly sane, in consequence. 

Another portion of the public, actuated also by a morbid 
feeling, but of a different character, would not visit with legal 
punishment any persons if insane, however slight might be the 
degree of their insanity. They allege the cruelty of adding 
pain to the miseries with which Providence has already aiflict- 
ed them—the injustice of punishing men whose minds are in- 
capable of sound judgment, and therefore not responsible in 
foro conscientia. 

They forget that men are not punished by our laws for moral 
but for civil guilt; that the design of punishment is not vindic- 
tive, but preventive; that if it could be clearly proved that the 
punishment of every insane person, who might commit an of- 
fence against the laws, could certainly diminish the number of 
offences, and that this object could be obtained in no other 
mode, that society would then have the right, that it would be 
a manifest duty to enforce such punishment. But it is mani- 
fest that some insane persons have not only no knowledge ot 
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moral right or wrong, or of responsibility to the laws, but have 
no knowledge of the consequences of their acts, no fear of de- 
tection or punishment, and who make no attempt to escape. 
To punish such would be productive of no benefit to society, 
and would therefore be inhuman. But to confine them during 
the duration of their disease, is manifestly necessary for the 
protection of themselves as well as of the public: and such is 
the wise provision of the law—at least on paper—but unfortu- 
nately such is far from being the universal practice. How 
many homicidal men have been acquitted by juries giving cre- 
dence to evidence to a plea of insanity? Men stalking abroad 
in the full possession of their intellects now as always hereto- 
fore, unwhipped of justice, deriding the farces of courts, and 
prepared again to commit any outrage on society with reite- 
rated impunity. Even when rare convictions have attested 
the occasional majesty of the law, have we not seen murder- 
ers—maniacs only when under the influence of intoxication— 
disgorged from the penitentiary by what is courteously styled 
the clemency of the Executive, again staining their hands with 
human blood 





again actually convicted, (of murder in the 
second degree, however,) and again pardoned by that marplot 
of justice, a Governor of Pennsylvania? It is time for the 
people to speak out in tones of thunder against these gross 
abuses of the constitutional powers of the Executive. It is in 
vain for our legislative servants to enact laws in the capitol, 
when they can be and are nullified, practically, in the palace of 
the one man, who should, in fact as well as in name, be the 
chief magistrate of the Commonwealth. We speak of the sys- 
tem, not of men; and especially not of our present governor, 
who has in this respect acted as the shepherd of his people, and 
has hitherto refrained from loosing on society the unreformed 
inmates of the penitentiaries. 

Again, among those who admit the propriety of confining 
the insane who have committed crimes, viz. who have done 
acts prohibited by penal laws, and by such laws subject to be 
visited by imprisonment—there are many who allege, that in 
our penitentiaries, as at present constituted, there are no suita- 
ble arrangements for insane convicts; that such, if consigned 
to these prisons, are almost necessarily deprived of every 
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means of convalescence ; that they are deprived not merely of 
their liberty in accordance with law, but are deprived, perma- 
nently and for life, of what the lawgivers never contemplated 
—of their reason. This objection has much weight. We also 
have not in this state a prison, or, if we may so call it, an asy- 
lum for the criminal insane. Nor is there, correctly speaking, 
in fact such any where in the United States. In Great Britain 
something has been done for this deeply to be commiserated 
class, but not enough. We have sadly neglected our duty. 
We have adopted the English law without providing her appa- 
ratus for the proper working of that law. In many of the 
states no public insane asylum has been provided even for the 
poor and innocent. If our legislators would visit, as we have 
done, some of the prisons, &c., in these United States, and 
witness the appalling hopeless misery of the insane—misery 
which has long cried, and cried in vain for alleviation, we 
might hope for a speedy termination of what has so long been 
a reproach to the benevolence of a Christian country—nay, a 





reproach even to our pecuniary economy in the administration 
of government, for the violation of the law of kindness is ever 
accompanied by a penalty; and in this instance the penalty is 
the perpetuation of insanity, when it might often be cured, and 
the consequent maintenance at great expense of numerous and 
dangerous maniacs, who, under a treatment wise, humane and 
economical, might be restored as useful self-supporting mem- 
bers to society. 

Our readers are’ aware that recently something has been 
done towards the commencement of an asylum for the insane 
poor in Pennsylvania as well as in New Jersey. The provi- 
sion for this class in other states has been stated in previous 
numbers of this Journal. This is but a commencement of 
what is necessary, even in these states; much yet remains to 
be added. 


We will now introduce to our readers some remarks res- 
pecting the law touching the insane in England, whence our 
own laws were derived. We will give the answers of the 
judges to questions submitted to them by the House of Lords, 
in consequence of a debate in relation to the celebrated case of 
M‘Naughten, in which debate the whole question was elabo- 
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rately reviewed. The reader may peruse the report of the 
proceedings of Parliament at length, with many editorial com- 
ments, in the “ Weekly Examiner.” 

We also submit an article prepared by Dr. Dunglison of this 
city, for another work, which he has kindly permitted us to 
publish in this Journal. 


“Of late years, owing, more especially, to the occurrence of some impor- 
tant criminal cases in England, in which there was question of insanity, nu- 
merous essays have appeared on the subject by well-informed observers ; and 
in this country an able and comprehensive treatise has been published ex- 
pressly on the subject of the forensic applications of insanity, by Dr. Ray, 
(A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, 2d edition, Boston, 
1844,) which has been most favourably received by the medical and legal 
professions. His views agree, mainly, with those contained in the previous 
article, by Dr. Prichard. “The cases of Franci is, for shooting at Queen Vic- 
toria, and of M‘Naughten, (Report of the Trial of Daniel M‘Naughten, 


for the wilful murder of Edward Drummond, Esq. By R. W. Bousfield 


and Richard Merrett, Lond. 1843,) who was tried for the murder of the se- 
cretary of Sir Robert Peel, and acquitted on the ground of insanity, gave 
occasion to numerous essays on the responsibility of the lunatic—the chief 
of which are those of Dr. Prichard (On the different forms of Insanity, in 
relation to Jurisprudence, London, 1842;) Mr. Forbes Winslow (The Plea 
of Insanity in Criminal Cases, Lond. 1843,) and Mr. Rumball ( Ms Naugh- 
ten.—A Letter to the Lord Chancellor upon Insanity, Lond. 1543.) 

“These cases led to a review of the whole subject of Insanity, in its rela- 
tion to Medical Juris sprudence, 1 in the House of Lords, and to answers from 
the fifteen Judges to questions submitted to them by the Lords, which were 
read to the House in the name of all the Judges except one (Mr. Justice 
Maule) by Lord Chief Justice Tindall, on the 19th of June, 1843. 

“ These answers must be regarded as the then legal opinion in England, 
in regard to the points submitted to the Judges. The questions and an- 
swers were as follows: 

“ Question 1. What is the law respecting alleged crimes committed by 
persons affected with insane delusion, in respect to one or more partic ular 
subjects or persons ;—as, for instance, when at the time of the commission 
of the alleged crime the accused knew he was acting contrary to law, but 
did the act “complained of, with the view, under the influence of some insane 
delusion, of redressing or revenging some supposed grievance or injury, or 
of producing some supposed public benefit? Answer. The opinion of the 
Judges was, that notwithstanding the party committed a wrong act while 
labouring under the idea that he was redressing a supposed grievance or 
injury, or under the impression of obtaining some public or private benefit, 
he was liable to punishment. 

“ Question 2. What are the proper questions to be submitted to the jury, 
when a person alleged to be affected with insane delusion, respecting one 
or more particular subjects or persons, 1s charged with the commission of a 
crime, murder for example, and insanity is set up asa defence? Answer. 
The jury ought, in all cases, to be told that every man should be considered 
of sane mind until the contrary were clearly proved in evidence. That be- 
fore a plea of insanity should be allowed, undoubted evidence ought to be 
adduced that the accused was of diseased mind, and that at the t time he 
committed the act he was not conscious of right and wrong. This opinion 
related to every case in which a party was charged with an illegal act, and 
a plea of insanity was set up. Every person was supposed to know what 
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the law was, and therefore nothing could justify a wrong act, except it was 

clearly proved that the party did not know right from wrong. If that was 

not satisfactorily proved, the accused was liable to punishment; and it was 

the duty of the judge so to tell the jury when summing up the evidence, 

accompanied by those remarks and observations which the nature and pe- 
culiarities of each case might suggest and require. 

“ Question 3. In what terms onght the question to be left to the jury as to 
the prisoner’s state of mind at the time when the act was committed? No 
answer. 

“ Question 4. If a person under an insane delusion as to existing facts, 
commits an offence in consequence thereof, is he hereby excused? Answer. 
If the delusion were only partial, the party accused was equally liable with 
a person of sane mind. If the accused killed another in self-defence, he 
would be entitled to an acquittal; but if the crime were committed for an 
supposed injury, he would then be liable to the punishment awarded by the 
laws to his crime. 

“ Question 5. Cana medical man, conversant with the disease of insanity, 
who never saw the prisoner previous to the trial, but who was present dur- 
ing the whole trial, and the examination of all the witnesses, be asked his 
opinion as to the state of the prisoner’s mind at the time of the commission 
of the alleged crime, or his opinion whether the prisoner was conscious, at 
the time of doing the act, that he was acting contrary to law? or whether 
he was labourine under any, and what delusion atthe time? Answer. The 
question could not be put in the precise form stated above, for by doing so it 
would be assumed that the facts had been proved. W hen the facts were 
proved and admitted, then the question, as one of science, would be gene- 
rally put to a witness under the circumstances stated in the interrogatory. 

“ Mr. Justice Maule dissented from this last answer. In his opinion, such 
questions might be at once put to medical men without reference to the 
facts prove “l, and he considered that this had been done, and the legality of 
the practice thereby confirmed, on the trial of M‘Naughten. 

“A century ago, the doctrine was, that to excuse a man from punishment 

‘he must be totally deprived of his understanding and memcry, and not 
know what he was doing, any more than an infant, a brute or a wild beast, 
—such a one is never the object of punishment.’ At the commencement of 
this century, in the celebrated trial of Hadfield, for shooting at George the 
Third of E nol: ind, it was maintained that ‘delusion, when there is no frenzy 
or raving mi udness, | is the true character of insanity ;’ and in order to render 
the madman ir responsible for crime, it must be shown ‘that the act in ques- 
tion was the immediate unqualified offspring of the disease.’ In a few years 
after, however, the doctrine of ‘right and wrong’ sprang up, which has 
maintained its round to the present day; and the jury were instructed to 
acquit, if the prisoner, at the time of committing the crime, was incapable 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, and did not consider his act any 
crime against the laws of God and nature. The doctrine of right and 
wrong was forcibly laid down in the case of M‘Naughten, by Chief Justice 
Tindal. 

« Different interpretations have, however, been given of ‘right and wrong ;’ 
and, as a practical test, when used in a moral and religious sense, it is in- 
efficient, and always difficult to be established. Ac cording to the fifteen 
judges, right and wrong w ould seem to mean lawful and unlaw ful. * Be- 
fore a ple a of insanity should be allowed,’ they say, ‘undoubted evidence 
ought to be adduced that the accused was of a diseased mind, and that at 
the time he committed the act he was not conscious of right and wrong ; 
and they add, ‘Every person was supposed to know what the law was, and 


therefore nothing could justify a wrong act, except it was clearly proved 


that the party did not know right from wrong.’ Yet numerous cases are on 


record in which unquestioned madmen have been clearly aware of the ille- 
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gality of acts they have committed. An intriguing, unruly, vicious madman 
was detected with a piece of iron, which he had contrived to shape like a 
dagger: into this iron he firmly fixed a handle. This weapon was taken 
away from him. He immediately became excessively abusive, and was 
placed under restraint. After this he was more viclent, and uttered the 
most revolting imprecations. In a fit of fury he exclaimed to the keeper, 
‘Tl murder 1 you yet. Lama madman, and they cannot hang me for it.’ 

When Martin set tire to York Minster, a conversation took place among the 
inmates of a neighbouring mad-house in relation to the oecurrence. The 
question discussed was, w vhether Martin would suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law for the crime. Various were the opinions expressed. In the 
midst of the conversation, one patient, apparently as mad as the rest, ex- 
claimed: ‘ He (Martin) will not be hanged—of course he will escape.’ 
‘For what reason?’ asked several voices. ‘ They cannot hang him,’ replied 
the lunatic, ‘because he is mad,—he is one of ourselves.’ (Ww inslow, Op. 
cil. p. 16, and Guy, Principles of Forensic Medicine, Part 2, p. 255, Lond. 
1543.) 

“A recent writer (British and Foretgn Medical Review, July, 1843, p. 
108) after objecting to these tests, that they do not answer the purpose in- 
tended, and that ‘a man may know that the act of murder or incendiarism, 
which a is perpetrating, is wrong, that it is an evil, wicked, and illegal act. 
and yet be a homicidal monomaniac,’ suggests that the true and only test of 
responsibility is, ‘ whether or not the individual had at the time any power 
of control over his actions’ and this is probably the best single test; still 
its application is environed with the same difficulties as the others. 

“The most atrocious crimes are sometimes committed by persons, the 
unsoundness of whose intellect had not been previously suspe ted. A man 
of the name of Steinberg killed his wife and four children, at Pentonville, 
near London, in 1834; another, of the name of Staninought, a respectable 
tradesman, killed his son in 1835; another, Lueas, destroyed his children 
in 1842; and numerons cases of the same kind might be cited, where there 
were no previous symptoms of insanity, nor any obliquity of the moral, to 
justify interference. They were cases of homicidal impulse, suddenly 
arising, and destroying all control on the part of the unfortunate agent; and 
the fact, that, in most cases, the victims were nearly allied, and previously 
perhaps dear to the destroyer, assimilate them to those of ordinary insanity, 
which is apt to be directed towards individuals most closely connected with 
the insane. 

“ Another difficult case is, where eccentricity or waywardness has existed 
in an individual, or where insane delusion has been manifested on some un- 
important subject, whilst on all others the mind may have been apparently 
sound,—whether such aberration ought to free from responsibility for crimi- 
nal acts not connected with such delusion? The usual course in courts of 
law has been to regard such persons as entirely responsible; yet it is obvi- 
ous that the rule ought not, in justice, to be held absolute; otherwise cases 
of homicidal monomania, like those referred to above, must be treated as if 
they had occurred in those of sound mind, which, even if considered expe- 
dient, would scarcely be just. Mr. Chitty (A Practical Treatise on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, Amer. edit. Philad. 1835) refers to the case of a lady, 
who consulted most of the eminent physicians im London on the subject of a 
piece of wood, which she thought was constantly burning im her throat, and 
whose mind on every other subject was sound; and we have daily exam- 
ples of the stranges ‘t hallucinations in the hypochondriac. The writer, 
within the last few years, has attended three persons, who believed that 
they had a living snake in the stomach, and who could not be persuaded to 
the contrary. ‘Two of them were engaged in business, and managed all 

their affairs with their wonted judgment. Suppose, then, that a crime had 
been committed by any one of these persons, ought he to suffer the penalty 
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of the law? Humanity and justice would certainly suggest that the hallu- 
cination indicated an unsoundness of mind, which might, under adequate 
exciting causes, be exhibited suddenly under other forms. 

“There would be less difficulty in this matter, when a verdict of insanity 
is rendered in these cases, were the community adequately protected against 
subsequent outbreaks of a similar character. It not unfrequently happens, 
however, that medical testimony is adduced in favour of the insanity of a 
prisoner, when the testimony of the same witness could be easily, and, per- 
haps, properly, obtained to show, that at the time of trial, the prisoner was 
perfectly sane: hence, according to the laws of most, if not all of the States, 
it is a matter of no great difficulty for one who has escaped punishment on 
the ground of insanity at the time of committing the offence, to procure, 
soon after the trial, his discharge from prison under the certified plea of en- 
tire restoration ; and thus to be left at full liberty to pursue his perilous voli- 
tion, should fresh causes revive the homicidal impulse. ‘There are some,’ 
says a recent writer, (Guy, op. cit. p. 265,) ‘ who argue, that to confine the 
insane for life is an injustice, inasmuch as the disease under which they 
labour may be completely cured. It is an injustice towards the individual, 
but the step is demanded by a regard to the public safety ; and when all the 
alternatives are weighed, it w ill be found to be the least injustice that the 
ease allows of. The practical question is this: what amount of injustice 
are we willing to inflict on the individual in order that society at large may 
be protected ! : If the public safety requires that the homicidal monomaniac 
should be put to death, let the principle be boldly proclaimed and acted on: 
but if, on the other hand, this seems too great a sacrifice, and too glaring 
an injustice, we must be content to confine him for life, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of future mischief. ‘This degree of injustice to the individual a re- 
gard to the public safety will justify. Nor is there any good reason to fear 
that, by exempting the madman from the punishment of death, we shall 
weaken the hold which the law has on the man of sound mind; for in order 
that he may escape death, he must successfully feign insanity—a task of no 
ordinary difficulty—and if he succeeds, a perpetual sacrifice of liberty 
awaits him. It is not likely, therefore, that society will suffer any injury 
from the adoption of the course here advocated; and we may perhaps find, 
that it gains something by openly attributing to disease some of the most 
revolting crimes which degrade and debase our common nature.’ 

“There is great force in these views; yet the mind revolts at the idea of 
a person being executed, who, under a homicidal impulse has taken the life 
of another, as in the cases referred to above, where the atrocity of the act 
was the greatest, and perhaps the sole, evidence of the existence of the 
mental unsoundness. 

“Tn regard to the nature of the testimony relied upon in cases of insani- 
ty, and the mode of judging of the same, there is much room for animad- 
version. ‘Too great weight appears to be given to the medical testimony in 
such cases. It has always been the expressed conviction of the writer, that 
medical men are no better judges of the existence of mental alienation than 
well-informed and discriminating individuals not of the profession. The 
only advantage, at least, which they can be presumed to have, is from the 
constant habits of observation and discrimination which the practical exer- 
cise of their profession requires. Yet for no other reason than that they 
belong to the medical profession, inferior men, whose judgments on other 
subjec ts would be contemned, are often relied upon to establish the existence 
or non-existence of a mental condition which demands the most rigid and 

careful scrutiny. A modern able writer, (Brit. and For. Med. Rev. July, 
1843, p. 110,) thinks it essential for justice ‘to abolish medical testimony 
as it is at present given on trials for crime, where insanity is the plea.’ 
‘Questions of this important nature,’ he adds, ‘should be referred to a board 
of twelve or more competent men: the state of mind of a person accused 
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of crime should not be left to be decided by those members of the profession 
whom the prisoner or his friends may select for their known support of his 
case. As to the question of responsibility and punishment, that should be 
entrusted to the authorities of the law.’ The whole subject is, as before 
remarked, surrounded with difficulties; and hence much room is left for 
the ingenuity of counsel, to act upon a jury generally composed of men who 
are eminently unqualified for forming any correct judgment on the intricate 
subject submitted for their decision.” 





Art. V.—Siatistics. 


Tue dependence of every rational theory of prisons upon the 
branch of science, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article, is so fixed, that no apology need be offered 
for the introduction of some remarks upon its proper employ- 
ment, and the necessity which exists for its further cultivation. 
It is, however, not easy to define the extent to which our ob- 
servations may safely be carried. On the one hand we are 
assured, by our own personal inquiry, that an acquaintance 
with its nature and value is not general amongst us; that, in 
fact, the proportion of well-educated persons who understand 
the subject in any degree worthy of attention, is exceedingly 
small. On the other hand there are many who flippantly utter 
the word statistics, and appeal customarily to the fruits of sta- 
tistical methods, who nevertheless are, to all practical purposes, 
ignorant of the elements and conditions proper to the subject. 
There are a few individuals who have pursued, with intelli- 
gence, a course of study by which they have become able to 
sustain themselves in this difficult department of preparation ; 
and these may see in our statements nothing more than the re- 
petition of acknowledged truths. If any formal attempt were 
made to reach the highest reasoning, and to exhibit the last 
results of tabular comparisons, we are persuaded that success, 
were it attainable, would place us beyond the stage of general 
comprehension. In these circumstances we must be permitted 
to suggest a few thoughts in relation to each of the topics with 
the enunciation of which our page was commenced, relying 
upon the indulgence of our learned readers for a toleration of 
what may be superfluous to themselves, but may be none the 
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less timely and appropriate with respect to other friends of our 
system. Were we restricted to the detection of false infer- 
ences—of illy chosen and illy digested materials, we should 
not despair of exemplifying, by the errors of masters in the 
science abroad, the truth that eminence in theoretical know- 
ledge is not always a security against dangerous mistakes in 
practice. 

It must be borne in mind, that a long interval elapsed after 
the method of induction had been restored to its natural place 
in philosophical investigation, before the rules of inquiry were 
refined to their present form; and that those of statistics have 
been among the latest to receive the benefits of judicious cul- 
tivation. Special researches, directed by governments for 
temporary purposes—limited collections by individuals, not 
yet sufficiently informed to be aware of the real extent and 
proper subdivisions of their respective fields, constituted, until 
within a very short period, the whole stock of this department. 
The history of regular statistics, in England, is limited, by 
British writers, to the present century. It would be a waste 
of time to argue that the science is in its infancy. Details so 
vast—so multiform—so shifting—so mutually dependent, as 
are here involved, are not to be collected in a fraction of a cen- 
tury. The very nature of the objects contemplated implies an 
unceasing accumulation ;—the results to be obtained have va- 
lue in proportion to the extent of time and space embraced 
by our collections—the methods of procedure are yet incom- 
plete. 

One feature, however, has been developed, which promises 
to be permanent, viz. the application of a numerical process to 
educe from the mass of details an expression which may safely 
represent those details to the mind of the statician. ‘To this 
feature, the relations of which to the entire science rest on a 
simple and easily apprehended basis, we propose directing the 
attention of our readers; not to throw into an institutional 
form the rudiments to be assumed by us, but that we may the 
better point out some grievous mischiefs to which we are ex- 
posed by the unskilfulness or intentional mal-practice of writers, 
here and in Europe, and that the motives to augmented dili- 
gence may be hereafter the more readily enforced. 
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aie The first source of error to which we shall advert, is a ne- 
pit glect of the difference between abstract and applicate num- 

of | bers. We need scarcely pause to observe that, as long as our 
combinations and analysis are confined to abstract quantities, 
the fixed principles of pure mathematics will suffice to guard 
us against false conclusions ; but that, at the moment at which 
; we render our figures significant of external things, we open 
ie the door to all the risks of imperfect observationn—we become 
: involved in the machinery of natural causes, and are subjected 
Bod to every condition of a mixed process. Our comparisons of 
) numerical results are checked by the necessity of regarding 
the physical as well as the arithmetical relations of our ele- 
ments. It follows that until we shall have exhausted the pos- 
sibility of defective observation, our calculations will, in this 
respect, be no more than attempts at approximation. In the 
most simple stage of inquiry—that at which the design is mere- 
ly to ascertain the frequency of facts of a given kind, (e. g. 
deaths,) occurring within a limited period,—the hazard of 
error is comparatively slight. The constancy with which the 
same aggregate fact is repeated, when we take into view large 
numbers, is experimentally shown to be a security for prospec- 
tive arrangements. The next stage demands a compromise of 
variant phenomena, and we begin to be embarrassed by the 
consideration of causes, and to look for compensations, and to 
depend upon a mean expression: in the statistics of prisons we 
begin to encounter the vicious methods of careless or unscru- 
pulous adversaries, and the more dangerous ones of rash or 
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uninformed friends. 

It may seem bold to charge upon experienced writers in 
Europe the confusion of the two primary divisions of arithme- 
tic, which even in our school-books are clearly distinguished. 
We would not be understood as carrying the charge farther 
than the practice of some of those gentlemen; and to this ex- 
tent we shall immediately proceed to make good our allega- 
tion, commencing with the head of sickness and mortality. 

In the arguments of our opponents, in England, France and 
Switzerland, as well as in the United States, it has been usual 
to print, side by side, a table for the Eastern Penitentiary and 
a table for prisons on the Auburn plan, in which are contained 
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the number of prisoners reported for some specified year, and 
the per centage of deaths during the same period; by which 
it is made to appear that the mortality of our Penitentiary is 
enormously large. The reader, assuming the figures, arrives, 
of course, at a conclusion that the per centage is to our dis- 
advantage. He only compares the figures—the writer who fur- 
nished the tables expected that nothing more would be done. 

This is mere abstract arithmetic—a comparison of numeri- 
cal quantities, stated as per centage. Let us see what ought to 
be sign'fied by the process. First. Every thing in the structure 
and economy of the exemplar prison, which can affect the 
health of the inmates, e. g. the size of the cells, the mode of 
heating and of ventilation, the space for exercise, the system 
of visitation, the quantity and quality of food and the times of 
its supply, the nature of employments and the amount required, 
&c. &e.: and the tables assume either that in all these parti- 
culars the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania are at their highest 
point of improvement, or that they are on a footing of equality 
with the other establishments included in the comparison. 2d. 
Inasmuch as the length of the period of sentence has a very 
close relationship to the health of convicts, it is to be taken for 
granted that due regard has been had to so obvious an element 
of the calculation. 3d. The ages of the convicts are presumed 
to correspond. 4th. The difference of colour, which indicates 
experimentally a great diversity of vitality, is supposed to 
have been properly noted and the proportion modified in con- 
formity therewith. 5th. Since incurable or dangerous chronic 
disease has been, in some places, the reason for releasing con- 
victs before the expiration of their term of sentence, the reduc- 
tion of mortality thus occasioned is not believed to have been 
neglected. 6th. No one would be inclined to suspect that an 
unfavourable year had been intentionally chosen for one prison, 








and a favourable year for another prison winch happened to 
be preferred by the writer. It would be implied that the se- 
lected cases were fairly representative of the true state of the 
question as nearly as this might be discovered. 7th. The con- 
dition of each convict, when admitted, would not be considered 
as an immaterial fact, and the tables would be received as clear 


of any vitiation from this source. Sth. The health of the po- 
Vor. 1.—35 
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pulation, from which the prisoners were drawn, would consti- 
tute a collateral means of comparison to which every inquirer 
would submit his instances. Thus, for illustration, it has been 
calculated that, of the inhabitants of England and Wales, 
600,000 are constantly disabled by sickness. 9th. The idea of 
intentional misrepresentation or omission, or even of igno- 
rance, producing neglect or mis-statement, would not be enter- 
tained with respect to a learned author undertaking the in- 
struction of mankind upon so interesting a subject. We might 
go further, but the foregoing items will be thought sufficient 
when it is found that im all of them foreign and domestic ad- 
versaries have erred. The tables printed by them do not re- 
present the results of the requisite investigations with reference 
to these topics. For any safe conclusion they are figures, and 
nothing more. It is in vain that pages are connected with 
these dry and barren offspring to announce the uses of which 
they are capable. The rhetoric of the writer is wasted upon 
a fiction of his own imagination—the tables signify no known 
fact in rerum natura, and are therefore practically worthless. 
By such abortions, nevertheless, the advocates of the silent sys- 
tem have sought to defeat the champions of separate labour: 
and amongst those persons who take blindly their premises 
from accustomed quarters, the attempt has been in a measure 
successful. Readers have shrunk from the horrors of cellular 
isolation, and have been grateful for that numerical key which 
gave them a timely view of death preying with peculiar rage 
upon the lonely victim. In countries in which the prison sys- 
tem must be reformed through the agency of a numerous le- 
gislature, a proper regard to consequences induces doubt and 
the fear of causing a great public evil; and, as it happens to 
few to sound the shallowness of the opposing stream, the least 
to be apprehended by us is a postponement of reform. 

Under the head of insanity a like disregard of first princi- 
ples has been evinced. The proportion of persons committed 
to our penitentiaries, because no hospital existed in which they 
could be confined—of persons whose insanity would have been 
developed by any imprisonment—of persons already reported 


for former years—of insane persons to the population which 
supplies the prisons—and the same particulars with respect to 
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the other institutions with which it is sought unfavourably to uid 
contrast our own, are not to be found in any likeness to truth ide 
in the arguments contrived by our opponents. In the first 

number of this Journal it was shown that a reported propor- 

tion of 33 cases in the number of 1129 convicts, ought to be 

reduced, by a minute examination of individual cases, to only 

§ or 10, as originating in the specified prison. The materials alk 
used abroad are, in part, drawn from establishments in which ‘fe 
the separate system is applied only to re-convicts or refractory 
persons, yet no allowance is made for the augmentation of per 
centage due to this fact. The state of the building—the cha- 
racter of the supervision—the length of term—the influence of 
a criminal life in predisposing in diflerent countries—the quali- 
fications of the physician—the plan pursued in noting cases— 
the greater facility with which insanity is detected under the 
separate plan ;—in short, a host of considerations are unheeded, 
or at least do not appear in the result. 





Again, with respect to the preventive agency of our peniten- 
tiaries, we encounter the same fallacious procedure. Thus it 
}, is said, by a French essayist, that of 1480 persons separately 
confined within a given period, 459 were re-convicts; and this 
is truly a formidable proportion. But it appears, upon a closer 
scrutiny, that only 140 of these had been previously imprisoned 
under sentence to separate labour; and further inquiry discloses 
the fact, that all, except 39 had been subjected to the influences 
of other prisons! ‘The fluctuations of police, and changes in 
the elements of population (so important in some of our Atlantic 
cities) ought to be admitted into the account; and, although 
the same causes of variation may affect some of the prisons 
in which the silent system is maintained, and therefore tend to 
favour both parties, yet in a comparison of the returns of the 
same penitentiary with a view to determine its influence on the 
surrounding community, it is gross error to make no allowance 
whatever for these particulars. 
Our examples are sufliciently numerous to exhibit the man- 
ner in which abstract numbers virtually usurp the functions of 
applicate ones, and shut out the real connection and dependence 


of things. Happily there are in Kurope men too well trained 
to the conduct and use of statistical research to be blinded by 
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naked figures; and to the vigilance and industry of these we 
are indebted for the progress which our system has made 
abroad.* Every additional report from our prisons, by con- 
tributing to correct the so-called statistics of our adversaries, 
gives confirmation to the positions assumed by our European 
friends, and additional encouragement to expect a general 
sanction of our course. 

The second source of error is a neglect of the principle upon 
which all general conclusions from numerical statements are 
founded, viz. that the more we multiply our instances the more 
probable is it that errors of observation will be neutralized, and 
that the extremes on the compensatory collation of which we 
depend for the mean truth, will be fixed. Within certain limits, 
our induction is sure to lead us to a false result; beyond cer- 
tain other limits, experience of the uniform return of the same 
elements warrants us in expecting a continued presentation. 
Not only in physics, but in political economy, and even in mo- 
ral science, this repetition of facts is sufficiently disclosed 
to be the guide of reasoning. Uncertain as are the future 
aspects of any individual organization, or the determinations 
of individual will, the uncertainty as to a city or country is 
diminished, and may be wholly removed, by simple aggrega- 
tion. We advert to this recognized law of social inquiry only 
for the purpose of contrasting its evident requisitions with the 
actual state of our resources, that it may the more clearly ap- 
pear how far we are from their equalization. 

It is indeed difficult, without many examples, to convey toa 
mind unused to contemplate the subject, an adequate notion 
of the number and connections of the various particulars to 
which our remarks have reference. Our readers, however, 
will doubtless apprehend their whole value after a few general 
illustrations. 

To begin with the effects of our penitentiaries upon bodily 
health; it will suffice to mention that we require to know, for 
i long series, the average quantity of disease, per centum, of 





* 


We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of introducing here the name of Mo- 


neav-Curistorxk. We hope soon to present to our readers an account of the 


services of this justly distinguished champion of the separate system. 
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the population of which our convicts were members before 
their incarceration—the average of mortality compared with 
that of disease—and these per centages reduced to all the spe- 
cifications of the form of disease, of age and of sex, with 
careful allowance for casual or periodical disturbances, and 
with a notation of peculiarities likely to affect a comparison 
with other similar computations. Some of the requisites in the 
case of insanity we have already stated. What has been done 
to supply the needed facts? It is, of course, impossible that 
unaided private industry should compass so vast a field of la- 
bour; but what has been done by our government? Does any 
reader demand evidence of the notorious want of activity on 
the part of our authorities! [ven in the last census (1840) 
we have deplorable proof of the inefficiency of our political 
agents in respect to the materials proper to our range of in- 
quiry. The American Statistical Association of Boston, in a 
memorial to Congress, have exposed some of the defects in the 
official publications, and we beg leave to extract a few para- 
graphs suited to our present design. 


“The most glaring and remarkable errors are found in the 
statements respec ting nosology, the prevalence of insanity, 
blindness, deafness and dumbness among the people of this na- 
tion. ‘The undersigned have compared these statements with 
information obtained from other, more reliable sources, and 
have found them widely varying from the truth; and, more 
than all, they have compared the statements in one part of the 
census with those in another part, and have found most extra- 
ordinary discrepances. They have also examined the original 
manuscript copy of the census deposited by the marshal of the 
District of Massachusetts, in the Clerk’s office in Boston, and 
have compared this with the printed editions of both Blair and 


Rives and ‘Thomas Allen, and found here, too, a variance of 


statements. 

‘ Your memorialists are aware, that some of these errors, 
in respect to Massachusetts, and perhaps also in respect to 
other states, were committed by the marshals) * * * * 
But, on comparing the manuscript copy of the census at Bos- 
ton with the printed edition of Blair and Rives, the undersigned 
are convinced that a large portion of the errors were made by 
the printers, and that hardly any of the errors of the original 
document are left out. The original document finds the co- 


loured insane in twenty-nine towns, while the printed edition of 


do* 
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Blair and Rives places them in thirty-five towns, and each 
makes them more than tenfold greater than the State returns 
in regard to the paupers ; and one edition has given twenty, and 
the other tw enty-seven self-supporting lunatics, in towns in 
which, according to private inquiry, none are to be found. Ac- 
cording to the original manuscript copy of the census, there 
were, in Massachusetts, ten deaf and dumb, and eight blind 
coloured persons, whereas the printed editions of the same do- 
cument multiply them into seventeen of the former, and twenty- 
two of the latter class of unfortunates. 

“The printed copy of the census declares that there were, 
in the towns of Hingham and Scituate, nineteen coloured per- 
sons who were deaf and dumb, blind, or insane. On the other 
hand, the undersigned are informed, by the overseers of the 
poor, and the assessors, who have cognizance of every pauper 
and tax-payer in the town, that in the last twelve years no such 
diseased persons have lived in the town of Scituate; and they 
have equally certain proof, that none such have lived in Hing- 
ham. Moreover, the deputy marshals neither found nor made 
record of such persons. 

“The undersigned have carefully compared the number of 
coloured insane and idiots, and of the deaf and dumb and 
blind, with the whole number of the coloured population, as 
stated in the printed edition of the census in every city, town and 
county of the United States, and have found the extraordinary 


contradictions and j improbabilities that are shown in the follow- 
Ing tables.” 


We extract a few examples from the tables referred to in 
the memorial. 


MAINE. 
Towns, Total Coloured Inhabitants. Coloured Insane. 
i ae 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
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« The errors of the census are as certain, if not as manifest, 
in regard to the insanity among the whites, as among the co- 
loured people. Wherever your memorialists have been able 
to compare the census with the results of the investigations of 
the state governments, of individuals, or societies, they have 
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found that the national enumeration has fallen far short of the 
more probable amount. 


«“ According to the census, there were in Massachusetts, six 
hundred and twenty-seven lunatics and idiots, supported at 
public charge; according to the returns of the overseers of 
the poor, there were eight hundred and twenty-seven of this 
class of paupers. 

“The superintendents of the poor of the State of New York 
report one thousand and fifty-eight pauper lunatics within 
that State; the census reports only seven hundred and _thirty- 
nine. 

«The government of New Jersey reports seven hundred and 
one in that State; the census discovers only four hundred and 
forty-two. 

“The Medical Society of Connecticut discovered twice as 
many lunatics as the census within that State. A similar dis- 
crepancy was found in Eastern Pennsylvania, and also in some 
counties of Virginia.” 


The memorialists rightfully aver that such documents ought 
not to have the sanction of Congress, and that they ought not 
to be regarded as containing true statements relative to the 
condition of the people of the United States; that it would 
have been better to have had no census at all than such a one 
as has been published; and that if it cannot be corrected it 
should be disowned and discarded. 

Contrast, now, this picture of political enterprise with the 
conception of a well-organized system of research by both the 
state and federal governments 





a statistical bureau at Wash- 
ington, wisely instituted, and maintaining relations with all the 
branches of public service—a like bureau at the seat of go- 
vernment of each of the states, supplying, and enlarging, and 
confirming the materials of the federal repository—sufficient 
provision for the digesting, concentrating, expressing and com- 
bining of those materials for general information—a degree of 
permanence, such as may secure the advantages of experience 
and zeal;—and, lastly, voluntary associations, every where 
over the country, contributing the light and vigour of individ- 
ual learning and industry, to stimulate, instruct, guide and 
assist official investigations! It is another of the practical 
fallacies of which we have had more than one occasion to 
write, negligently to await the issue of public intervention, as 
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though there were some charm in official station which infused 
into political agents unerring wisdom, and insured to their un- 
dertakings the most complete success. There is a seeming 
attribution of superiority, by virtue of place, which, however 
it may be denied when formally proposed, has a tacit influence 
upon popular expectation. ‘That this is to some extent just, is 
readily conceded ; the excess only is reprehended. In relation 
to matters of science the nature of which is not such as to 
bring them within the limits of that preparation by which men 
qualify themselves for the career of political ambition, private 
inquiry must precede public action, and the plans of statesmen 
be drafted in the closet of the private investigator. It is a 
pressing duty, therefore, to prepare the way of government by 
voluntary exploration—to establish societies of pioneers, who, 


while they open the route, will themselves gather the fruits of 


observation for the better support of their successors. In 
Europe this has been begun; in England, as well as on the 
continent, there is already a foundation laid for regular pub- 
lic as well as private statistical research. In many of the 
principal British towns there exist societies whose sole ob- 
ject is the collection of details for statistics—the British As- 
sociation has organized a section with the same design—the 
Board of Trade, some time since, provided for a systematic 
series of reports, and parliamentary commissioners have re- 
ported vast stores of facts. Let us, however, without further 
comparison of foreign progress with our own, advert to a most 
important truth, without a regard to which our plans will prove 
little better than theoretical devices: it is, that the general co- 
operation of the people is necessary to successful execution. 
They must meet us promptly and cheerfully, or we shall fail 


of completeness and accuracy. ‘The kind of information of 


which we are in quest is to be obtained only from free respon- 
dents, who must know well what we seek, and neither distrust 
our motives nor evade our applications. ‘The mass must be 
interested in our projected results, at least to the degree which 
will remove indifference and perverseness, both of which have 
been encountered by the agents of government. 


There are many reasons in favour of an immediate move- 
ment on the part of those who would naturally take the lead 
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in a reformation of this sort. To say nothing of the obvious 
consideration that inference sleeps while the premises are un- 
settled, the constantly accumulating details of legislative inqui- 
ries admonish us of a compound loss, the ratio of increase of 
which is ever rising. For it is not only the abandonment of 
facts or of the opportunity of acquiring them in accordance 
with views hitherto entertained, that we have to lament. With 
every increment of knowledge there springs up hypothesis, the 
germ of discovery. Relations newly disclosed lead to fresh 
combinations, by which other and higher relations are indi- 
cated, until at length we reach that happy period (alas that it 
should appear so remote!) when all the multitude of particulars 
are reduced to a few simple principles, by the aid of which we 
compel to a rational order subsequent discoveries. ‘The best 
effect of partial information is to teach us the direction of fur- 
ther inquiry—to delay this is to close the entrance to a widen- 
ing field of opportunities. If we repeat what is every where 
conceded, it is because concession is not improvement. There 
lies upon our table a work which strikingly illustrates what has 
just been said.* It contains more than one hundred tables 
framed upon a survey of upwards of 118,000 individuals, and 
covers a period of sixteen years. It is arranged according to 
the particulars of nationality, sex, age, profession, time of sen- 
tence, nature of the crime, &c.; not merely in separate detail, 
but in many combinations. The estimates are for yearly and 
other periods—for the places of confinement, together and se- 
parately, with minute reference to the considerations most like- 
ly to influence the sanitary condition of the convicts. It spe- 
cifies the portion of the term of sentence which had elapsed at 
the time of death, computes per centages for various large 
numbers, based on the results of the official reports; distin- 
guishes convictions and re-convictions, and collates the numer- 
ous elements under many aspects, so as to approximate the 
proportion and dependence of the different particulars of indi- 





* Etudes sur la mortalité dans les bagnes et dans les maisons centrales de force 
et de correction depuis 1822 jusqu’a 1837 inclusivement: faites par ordre de M. le 
Comte Duchatel, ministre de I’Intérieur d’aprés les documents officiels fournis par 
les ministéres de l’Intérieur et de la Marine. Par M. Raoul Chassinat docteur en 
médecine, chirurgien du ministcre de l’Intérieur, &c. Paris, 1844. 
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vidual cases with respect to the occupations and circumstances 
of the convicts. It furnishes a comparison of the reported mor- 
tality with that of the free population; and from every phase 
of tabular arrangement, it deduces such conclusions as seem 
to be warranted within the prescribed limits of inquiry. What- 
ever confidence may be yielded to these conclusions, no one 
can attentively examine such a work in the whole without a 
lively impression of its suggestive value. Each of the tables 
presents a well defined object to the attention of the curious, 
and facilitates that subdivision of labour which is so essential 
to the advancement of philosophy. It is time that our general 
heads of inquiry be broken into topics of narrower limitation 
—that the subordinate details be separately sought by distinct 
classes of investigators under judicious hypothetical direction, 
itself the product of well ordered induction; and that over the 
whole field of research there be extended that centralizing in- 
fluence which shall gather into method the varied fruits which 
are from time to time yielded to individual industry. Some- 


thing of this kind has been attempted in the establishment of 


“Tue Association oF MepicaL SupERINTENDENTS OF AMERICAN 
[nstITUTIONS FoR THE Insank,” the first meeting of which at 
Philadelphia was noticed in the second number of this Journal. 
When shall we see similar associations with respect to all the 
main branches of our enterprise 





the authority and resources 
of government upholding and assisting these, while it receives 
from them the appropriate stimulus and correction, and the 


entire nation, convinced of the expediency of such a system of 


research, harmoniously uniting to give to it countenance and 
ready response ? 


Art. ViI.—Sizteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
vastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. March, 1845. 


(Continued from page 282.) 


We continue our review of this report in accordance with 
our promise in our last number. 
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« The Eastern State Penitentiary was opened in 1829. The 
population of the city and county of Philadelphia since that 
time has greatly increased; and also the population of the 
eastern district of the state, from which counties prisoners are 
sent to this penitentiary. If the number of prisoners decrease, 
or even remain stationary, as to an average of those annually 
received—and the population gradually or greatly increases— 


the effect of this system of prison discipline is equally and as 
positively manifest. 


“ By the census, June Ist, 1830, the population of the 








Eastern district of Pennsylvania was - - 755,577 
City of Philadelphia - - 80,458 
County of Philadelphia - - 108,503 
— 188,961 
Grand total, - . - 944,538 
« By the census, June Ist, 1840, the population of the 
Eastern district of Pennsylvania was . - 908,744 
City of Philadelphia . , 93,655 
County of Philadelphia — - - 264,382 
358.037 
Grand total, . “ ,266,78] 


“Increase in 10 years, 322,243; equal to 32 per 
3.20 per annum. 

“At 32°, per annum, the increase since June 1, 1840, to 
January 1, 1845, 4 years 7 months, or 14 per cent., result- 
ing in a present population in our district of 1,452,491 persons. 

“From this table, it appears that since the opening of the 
Penitentiary up to the present time, the increase of the popula- 
tion out of which prisoners come, who are convicted for 
crimes, is about 508,000. While the number of prisoners re- 
ceived remain annually about the same,—or about the 
on an average, for the last ten years. 

“The prisons in Pennsylvania are on the Pennsylvanian, or 
separate system. It is ascertained, that the whole 6! Si of 
convicts in confinement in the two State prisons, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, is 470. Add to these: convicts in the Phila- 
delphia and other county prisons, gives, say, 650 to 700 for the 
state. In the year 1826, before the adoption of the separate 
system by this state, there were about 600 prisoners in one 
prison (Walnut street.) There are very few more now in the 


cent., 0 


Same, 





[ * 


An excess has been accidentally introduced here, which affects the following 
per centage of increase. The actual population of the city and county 
was 258.000.—LEdilor.) 
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whole state. In the state of New York, where the opposite 
system of prison discipline prevails, the whole number in con- 
finement in the two State prisons (Sing Sing and Auburn), as 
taken from the last reports, is over 1600. 

«The Inspectors, therefore, in view of these facts, believe 
that the Pennsylvania, or separate system, is pre-eminently a 
successful experiment in preventing crime.” 


We scarcely deem it necessary to say that we concur fully 
with the Inspectors respecting the excellence of the separate 
system, and do not doubt that it has done much for the re- 
formation of convicts, and that it has, in some degree at least. 
prevented crime which otherwise would have prevailed. 
But that view is indeed restricted, which would see in our 
penitentiary alone so powerful a means of eradicating crime. 
Even if the separate system were fully carried into effect in 


our penitentiaries,* which never yet has been done in con- 


* In the counties only three have yet introduced the separate system. The fol- 
lowing remarks so fully express our opinion, that we quote them for the benefit of 


our readers from a former report of the Warden : 


“Before I conclude this report, I earnestly request your attention to one of the 
great principles on which our discipline is founded, namely: The prevention of fur- 
ther corruption, by depriving prisoners of all opportunity of forming or extending 
an acquaintance with each other—an acquaintance which almost necessarily insures 
their education in all the modes of perpetrating crime, and eluding detection and 
conviction. Even if this almost inevitable result could be prevented in the common 
prisons of the state, as they are at present administered; and if a prisoner could be 
discharged, uncontaminated by his associates, still his person and history would bh 
known by his companions in confinement; and, after their discharge, would too 
often be eagerly divulged to others, and thus the new character of a repentant con- 
vict be blasted, and he would too probably relapse into his old habits. In our peni- 
tentiary, this great evil to which I have alluded, is prevented; or, I should rather 
say, its progress is arrested; but in the county prisons, whence we derive our in- 
mates, it exists to a deplorable and disgraceful extent. In these establishments. 
scarcely any classification is attempted, and no effectual separation is made; disci- 
pline is neglected, corruption increased, reformation is hopeless, and many most 
flagrant abuses are known to be practised without any mitigation. Convicts re- 
ceived by us from such county prisons, may indeed frequently be reformed by our 
discipline; the lessons of vice they have learned, when placed in a confinement 
which the law intended should be salutary, may sometimes be eradicated afterwards: 
but the great, the irremediable evil, has already been effected. The persons, &c., of 
such convicts, are known to the great community of rogues, and therefore, even if 
their reformation be effected when discharged from our penitentiary, too many 
temptations to relapse, too many obstacles to their commencement in the pursuits 
of honest industry, may, and probably will. be encountered by them. Hence our 
institution cannot produce all the advantages of which it is susceptible, until th 
county prisons are reformed by the same plan of separate confinement, &c., which 
we pursue. If an inquiry into the condition of these prisons could be made, hy 
order of the legislature, I am confident the remarks I have made would be substan- 
tiated ; and, that many important benefits would result from such an inquiry, is thi 
opinion of some of our most intelligent and humane citizens.” 
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sequence of thei architectural defects, yet the vice-encourag- 
ing interference of the Executive would prevent the proper 
influence upon the community at large. Pardons have been 
granted without any known reason or accountability—pardons 
to the most vile and incorrigible, to persons convicted again 
and again for shedding human blood, the blood of their wives 
and husbands, and others who ought to be most dear to them 
—to persons convicted of riots accompanied by murder and 
arson—aye, even to those who capped the climax in out- 
rage, by rebellion against the state; by murderous onslaught 
on our citizens—by waging civil war in our midst—by firing 
the city—by midnight assassination of our citizen soldiers, 
and—we shudder as we write it—by raising the sacrilegious 
torch in the very presence of the Mayor of the city, and firing 
the sacred temples of the most high God. The mal-adminis- 
tration of our laws has nurtured these men in crime, until the 
long impunity has caused them to be considered a dead letter. 
More than sixty riots have occurred in a single year in Phila- 
delphia alone, in many cases attended by the loss of limbs and. 
in not a few, of lives. Some of our firemen have repeatedly turn- 
ed out equipped with cudgels, which they used without stint. 
and often without hinderance; and for a time their favourite 
battle ground was directly in front of the sheriff’s office, dese- 
crating the vicinity of the Hall of Independence, and making 
night hideous with their brutal bellowings. A large amount 
of our property has been set on fire by their accomplices for 
the express purpose of producing riots, and not rarely, fon 
the purpose of plunder and thieving. Fire apparatus, pur- 
chased at great expense with the funds of the public, has 
been repeatedly destroyed in the open day by armed gangs 
of rival companies—and as often replaced by the timidity ot 
the commissioners, who were elected to preserve the public 
peace, and who well knew that firemen who wielded bludg- 
eons with one hand, could deposit votes in the ballot box with 
the other.* 








* Recently some effort has been made to reform the fire department, (which has 


ween the nursery of our prisons,) and to increase the number and improve the dis- 


Vor. 1.—36 
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whole state. In the state of New York, where the opposite 
system of prison discipline prevails, the whole number in con- 
finement in the two State prisons (Sing Sing and Auburn), as 
taken from the last reports, is over 1600. 

«The Inspectors, therefore, in view of these facts, believe 
that the Pennsylvania, or separate system, is pre-eminently a 
successful experiment in preventing crime.” 


We scarcely deem it necessary to say that we concur fully 
with the Inspectors respecting the excellence of the separate 
system, and do not doubt that it has done much for the re- 
formation of convicts, and that it has, in some degree at least. 
prevented crime which otherwise would have prevailed. 
But that view is indeed restricted, which would see in our 
penitentiary alone so powerful a means of eradicating crime. 
Even if the separate system were fully carried into effect in 


our penitentiaries,* which never yet has been done in con- 








* In the counties only three have yet introduced the separate system. The fol- 
lowing remarks so fully express our opinion, that we quote them for the benefit of 
our readers from a former report of the Warden: 


“Before I conclude this report, I earnestly request your attention to one of the 
great principles on which our discipline is founded, namely : The prevention of fur- 
ther corruption, by depriving prisoners of all opportunity of forming or extending 
an acquaintance with each other—an acquaintance which almost necessarily insures 
their education in all the modes of perpetrating crime, and eluding detection and 
conviction. Even if this almost inevitable result could be prevented in the common 
prisons of the state, as they are at present administered; and if a prisoner could be 
discharged, uncontaminated by his associates, still his person and history would be 
known by his companions in confinement; and, after their discharge, would too 
often be eagerly divulged to others, and thus the new character of a repentant con- 
vict be blasted, and he would too probably relapse into his old habits. In our peni- 
tentiary, this great evil to which I have alluded, is prevented; or, I should rather 
say, its progress is arrested; but in the county prisons, whence we derive our in- 
mates, it exists to a deplorable and disgraceful extent. In these establishments, 
scarcely any classification is attempted, and no effectual separation is made; disci- 
pline is neglected, corruption increased, reformation is hopeless, and many most 
flagrant abuses are known to be practised without any mitigation. Convicts re- 
ceived by us from such county prisons, may indeed frequently be reformed by our 
discipline; the lessons of vice they have learned, when placed in a confinement 
which the law intended should be salutary, may sometimes be eradicated afterwards; 
but the great, the irremediable evil, has already been effected. The persons, &c., of 
such convicts, are known to the great community of rogues, and therefore, even 11 
their reformation be effected when discharged from our penitentiary, too many 
temptations to relapse, too many obstacles to their commencement in the pursuits 
of honest industry, may, and probably will, be encountered by them. Hence our 
institution cannot produce all the advantages of which it is susceptible, until the 
county prisons are reformed by the same plan of separate confinement, &c., which 
we pursue. If an inquiry into the condition of these prisons could be made, by 
order of the legislature, I am confident the remarks I have made would be substan- 
tiated; and, that many important benefits would result from such an inguiry, is the 
opinion of some of our most intelligent and humane citizens.” 
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sequence of thei architectural defects, yet the vice-encourag- 
ing interference of the Executive would prevent the proper 
influence upon the community at large. Pardons have been 
granted without any known reason or accountability—pardons 
to the most vile and incorrigible, to persons convicted again 
and again for shedding human blood, the blood of their wives 
and husbands, and others who ought to be most dear to them 
—to persons convicted of riots accompanied by murder and 
arson—aye, even to those who capped the climax in out- 
rage, by rebellion against the state; by murderous onslaught 
on our citizens—by waging civil war in our midst—by firing 
the city—by midnight assassination of our citizen soldiers. 
and—we shudder as we write it—by raising the sacrilegious 
torch in the very presence of the Mayor of the city, and firing 
the sacred temples of the most high God. The mal-adminis- 
tration of our laws has nurtured these men in crime, until the 
long impunity has caused them to be considered a dead letter. 
More than sixty riots have occurred in a single year in Phila- 
delphia alone, in many cases attended by the loss of limbs and. 
in not a few, of lives. Some of our firemen have repeatedly turn- 
ed out equipped with cudgels, which they used without stint. 
and often without hinderance; and for a time their favourite 
battle ground was directly in front of the sheriff's office, dese- 
crating the vicinity of the Hall of Independence, and making 
night hideous with their brutal bellowings. A large amount 
of our property has been set on fire by their accomplices for 
the express purpose of producing riots, and not rarely, for 
the purpose of plunder and thieving. Fire apparatus, pur- 
chased at great expense with the funds of the public, has 
been repeatedly destroyed in the open day by armed gangs 
of rival companies—and as often replaced by the timidity ot 
the commissioners, who were elected to preserve the public 
peace, and who well knew that firemen who wielded bludg- 
eons with one hand; could deposit votes in the ballot box with 
the other.* 








a 


* Recently some effort has been made to reform the fire department, (which has 


been the nursery of our prisons,) and to increase the number and improve the dis- 
Vor. 1.—36 
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Our police exists only in few large towns; in the state at 
large, it exists only in name. In the county of Philadelphia, 
which contains nearly 300,000 people, the police force is only 
sufficient for a district containing 50,000. The perpetrators of 
perhaps not one crime in a dozen are ever arrested—of those 
arrested not one in five is convicted, (such is the practical 
working of our laws,) or if convicted, remains convicted—new 
trials are granted, straw bail is given—if sentenced, the execu- 
tive clemency too often interposes, sometimes even before con- 
viction ! a clemency which is cruelty and injustice to society. 
It is perfectly notorious to every one accustomed to visit our 
prisons, that almost every convict (with the exception of the 
poor negroes who have no votes, and the most miserable and 
destitute who also have no access to the ballot box) entertains 
the most confident expectation of pardon. We all know that, 
so long as this belief is nourished, reform is procrastinated if 
not hopeless. 

Again, there is another cause for the increase of crime. In 
Europe it has become common to use this country as a Botany 
Bay for their convicts, and a free poor-house for their paupers. 
Our government receives them, if not gladly, at least without 
amurmur. We have often crossed the Atlantic from Europe. 
and never without seeing among the passengers some of these 
persons, who might be detected ata glance. In consequence 
of the numbers, discipline, and vigilance of the police in Great 
Britain and Ireland, numbers of British and Irish rogues find 
their trades no longer lucrative at home, and repair to our 
country, where the police and laws are less efficient. Not 
long since a native pickpocket informed me, in the penitenti- 
ary, that he intended leaving the city on his release and re- 
pairing to the west—he assigned as a reason, that his business 
was overdone by the new influx of well-trained English thieves. 
But we forbear from these details at present. We forbear allud- 
ing to the hundred hells (as the gaming houses have been for- 
cibly, if coarsely, styled,) in this city and throughout the state 
—to the numerous dram-shops unchecked, or checked only at 





cipline of the police. In the city something has been done, but much remains to be 
done. Our courts, particularly the Quarter Sessions, are manifesting more vigour 
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irregular intervals ; we forbear, for the subject is not agreeable 
to us,—we have alluded to these things because our duty re- 
quired us. We hope that some reform is about to take place, 
that it has already commenced, and we trust that it will be long 
and zealously continued, for much, very much remains to be 
done to replace us in the rank of civilized nations. 

With the evidence of so much lawlessness and impurity 
around us, we cannot therefore attribute to our penitentiary 
system (which has never been fully tried throughout the state) 
all the beneficial effects which it is capable of producing, nor 
that it has diminished crime in proportion to the diminished 
number of convicts, when compared with the increase of popu- 
lation. ‘That crime is increasing in New York, under the Au- 
burn system, is made clearly apparent by the Inspectors, in the 
report now before us. Before proceeding to give further ex- 
tracts, we are constrained to remark that the first part of it 
(viz. the Inspectors’ Report,) appears to bear marks of too much 
haste in the composition. We are aware that the numerous 
engagements of the writer in the service of-the public, was the 
cause of this; we cannot, however, forbear to express our gra- 
tification with the highly interesting and encouraging statement 
of facts contained in it. 


“The statistics which have thus been briefly referred to, and 
appear from the reports of the officers of the respective pri- 
sons, place the separate system on an elevated position. 

«The Inspectors believe that the following conclusions irre- 


sistibly present themselves, as the result of the above compa- 
rison of the two systems. 


“1. That the separate system prevents the commission of 


crime. 

“2. That it is pre-eminently calculated to induce and effect 
reform, in the minds of the prisoners. 

«3. That the health of the prisoners is equal to that of any 
community, and is not, in the least, injuriously affected by the 
system. 

“4, That the mortality, under the separate system, is not 
greater than that of any other system of prison discipline. 

“5. That the discipline, and the proper administration of the 
system, is superior to all others. 

“6. That, of the objections which have been urged against 
the system, none have been realized. 
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“It may be proper here to remark, that the term ‘ solitary 
or separate confinement,’ refers to the fact that each prisoner is 
alone, in contradistinction to the ‘ aggregate confinement,’ or 
‘silent system,’ where prisoners are in gangs, or together in 
large or “small numbers. ‘The prisoners in the separate or soli- 
tary prisons have the same intercourse with all, but their fel- 
low-convicts, and an idle curiosity, as in other systems,—and 
the idea that prisoners are shut up, and shut out, from all in- 
tercommunication with the good and the instructive, is an 
error—a gross error. They have that, at all times, besides 
almost hourly intercourse with their overseers and other off- 
cers of the prison. 

“In the last annual report of the Inspectors, they say, that 
‘fully impressed with the necessity of a watchful care over the 
moral and mental improvement of the prisoners, as constitut- 
ing a fundamental principle in this, as in all penitentiary re- 
form, they are endeavouring to effect some improvements in the 
present plan of such instruction, particularly as relates to the 
education in reading and writing, thereby to enlarge the num- 
her of those who obtain this knowledge while in confinement.’ 

“Within the last year, the moral and rudimental instruction 
has been divided. The former has been left, as heretofore, 
under the law, together with such religious teaching as conch 
prisoner may desire, and from whatever professional teacher 
he may select. The latter has been entrusted to a competent 
person, who acts as an overseer when required. Ample time 
is thus given to both branches of learning; and thus a school- 
master has been succ essfully introduced into the prison, whose 
chief duty it is to teach the ignorant to read and write, and 
practical arithmetic. 

«There are now 47 prisoners receiving instruction in the 
first class, the only one yet formed under “the late regulation. 

Of these, 43 could not read on admission; 47 could not write, 
and 47 had no knowledge of arithmetic. 

«A library of useful books has been established, by the libe- 
rality and benevolence of one of the Inspectors, (J. Bacon, 
Esq.), which is increasing through the kindness of others, who 


feel an interest in the welfare and i improvement of the unfor- 
tunate.* 


‘Warden’s Report.—It may be proper here to remark that, 
to my knowledge, no prisoner has been pardoned that would 
have been likely to have added to the mortality if he had re- 
mained during the year: this fact should always be ascertained 





* ‘ry 


[he Library provided by the Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons, together with Mr. Bacon’s library, contains already about 1600 volumes.— 
Epiror. 
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in examining prison records of mortality, as a few pardons, 
humanely interposed by the Executive, would entirely alter the 
per centage, and lead to great error in comparing the mortali- 
ty of different prisons. 

“A plan by which the prisoners could have the benefit of 
warm bathing weekly or periodically, was considered by the 
late physician (Edward Hartshorne) and myself, a great deside- 
ratum, both as to its moral and medical effects; but as its ex- 
ecution was thought by some to be liable to possible difficulties 
in maintaining the system of separate confinement, it was de- 
layed until the last year, when the good effects that would 
result therefrom being strongly urged by the present physician 
(with the approval of the Board) the plan was put into opera- 
tion, and the results have been most satisfactory. The mode 
adopted is attended with but little expense, and is as follows: 
The daily escape-steam from the steam engine is passed into a 
tank containing about eighty hogsheads of water, which there- 
by is maintained at a temperature of about 90 degrees; ten 
separate cells, each having a bath, receive the prisoners that 
are brought separately by ‘their ov erseers, and are allowed fif- 
teen minutes for bathing; soap, fresh water, and a dry towel 
being furnished each. By this means 40 can be bathed per 
hour without any infringement of the separate system,—an 
officer walking in front “of the grated doors of the bathing 
cells effectually preventing any possibility of communication. 

“The physician has availed himself of the power granted 
him by law of requiring me to employ, separately, the invalid 
prisoners in the cultivation of the large yards between the 
blocks; a careful officer, skilled in horticulture, has superin- 
tended those so employed, taking special care that no two 
should approach or recognise each other: the yards being di- 
vided by the buildings makes this task easy, and the prisoner 
being aware that the privilege so highly valued would be lost 
by violating the rule, has no inducement thereto. ‘This plan is 
not only humane, but important in a pecuniary point of view, 
—both in restoring health, and making those productive who 
were formerly the contrary. Six gardens are cultivated in this 
manner, which, during the ereater part of the year, can fur- 
nish, under the physician’ S “orders, separate employment for 
twelve invalids half a day each: the produce of this labour 
has been valuable in the support, and conducive to preserving 
the health of the well prisoners. Between 400 and 500 bushels 
of tomatoes were one of the many descriptions of vegetables 
furnished during the last season. 

“The practice of furnishing lights to the prisoners, until 9 
P. M., during the winter season, has been more generally 
adopted than formerly, it being found that there are few but 
can be safely trusted with them, and that all, by their labour 

36* 
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during the evening, can defray the expense. By the Auburn 
system, the prisoners working in mass cannot remain out of 
their small dormitories after dusk, nor be re-admitted to their 
workshops until daylight ; fourteen hours are thus necessarily 
passed in darkness and idleness, unprofitable both to body and 
mind. Our prisoners, on the contrary, have ample time to 
finish their tasks, or to spend in reading or exercise ; four hours 
each day being gained, leaving from 9 P. M. until 7 A. M., 
more time than is necessary for sleep.” 

“Religious and moral instruction has been increasingly dis- 
pensed among the prisoners; the Moral Instructor has devoted 
himself assiduously thereto, and has been assisted by several 
clergymen of different denominations, who have volunteered 
their aid; among whom, the Rev. Mr. Crawford has officiated 
every Sunday (with few exceptions) in one block containing 
near 100 prisoners; under his care these convicts have im- 
proved much in singing, which is a part of the devotions, and 
during this exercise there has been no attempt at communica- 
tion between them. I confidently assert this, as, if such at- 
tempts were made, detection would be almost certain. Two 
officers with woollen socks are passing constantly in front of 
the cells during service. JI am more particular in this notice, 
as I hope to draw the attention of the Board to its extension, 
as, in my opinion, the effects are calculated to produce a so- 
lemnizing influence on the mind, and prepare it to receive the 
truths of the gospel. The power of joining in church music 
(though attained in a prison) might induce some to attend a 
place of worship after liberation. 

“In aid of the great objects of religious and moral instruc- 
tion, the prisoners have received the visits of the visiting In- 
spectors twice each week; of a committee of the Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons; the committee of 
the German Society to the Germans; the Rev. Mr. Rafferty 
to the Catholics; and the Rev. Mr. Michelbach to the Jews; 
and the female prisoners are visited and instructed weekly by 
some benevolent ladies, interested for a series of years in pri- 
son reform. 

“The sheriffs from the interior visit those from their respec- 
tive counties on bringing down new prisoners; the other official 
visiters have been frequent in attendance.” 

“In consequence of there being no State Lunatic Hospital 
for the poor, many (idiots, epileptic, and insane) entirely unfit 
for our discipline, continue to be sent to this prison, it is impos- 
sible to give proper accommodation, in their separate cells, to 
this class; and each year they continue confirms their malady, 
causing a heavy charge against the counties whilst here, mate- 
rially affecting the discipline of the prison, and rendering them 
most probably a charge on the public for life.” 
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“ Extract from the Physician’s Report, p. 36.—Another valua- 
ble improvement introduced by Mr. Thompson, is the substitu- 
tion, in several of the blocks, of solid and water-proof compo- 
sition floors, at a greater distance from the ground, in place of 
the old and low plank floors, so many of which have been, and 
still remain, constantly damp and offensive from decay. The 
new floors are durable, easily constructed, and not offensive, 
and, from their impenetrability, can absorb no moisture or ef- 
fluvia. Their greatest advantage, however, consists in the 
elevation of their surface above the hot-water pipes, so that the 
latter can be shut entirely out of reach in a sort of trough, by 
which they pass from one side to the other in the low est part 
of the cell. This trough communicates by means of the old 
flue with the outer air, and is covered in with per rforated iron 
plates, through which a current of warm, fresh air is constant- 
ly flowing into the cell above. In this manner has been secured 
to the prisoner a hot-air chamber, and ventilating system of the 
best kind. On every account, therefore, the new floors are pre- 
ferable to the old, and if covewed with coarse carpeting, or, 
with what is better, a layer of thin boards thoroughly a 
with linseed oil, in the manner recommended by Dr. Varren- 
trapp, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, would admirably attain the 
end desired. ‘The opportunity was taken also by the Warden, 
during the progress of these necessary repairs, a further to 
secure the purity of the air in the improved cells, by the intro- 
duction of an outer cylinder enclosing the water-bucket, and 
provided with an air-tight lid, and a small air -tube, by which 
all unwholesome exhalations should be carried off through the 
flue in the upper part of the arch above. The practice of ex- 
posing the bed-clothes to the sun and air in the airing yards, as 
recommended in the monthly reports, has been oc casionally 
observed when the weather would admit; it is so useful in 
itself as a hygienic measure, that a great benefit would be con- 
ferred upon the whole population of “the place by the construc- 
tion of large drying-rooms, in which all the clothing of the 
house could be fumigated, or at least well aired, at stated peri- 
ods, without reference to the weather.” 

“Though encircled, during the fall, by severe endemic re- 
mittent and intermittent fevers, not a single case of either oc- 
curred within the walls of the Institution,—a rather remarkable 





exemption, and one which, if continued, with many similar 
benefits, I would attribute to the excellent hygienic re >gulations, 
either introduced, or properly enforced, by your late physician, 
Dr. Hartshorne. 

“ Rheumatism, heretofore a very prominent item in the sick- 
list, is now comparatively unknown to us; owing, no doubt, to 
the full supply of flannel under-clothes furnished each prisoner, 
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as well as the great care and attention given by the Warden 
to the proper heating of the cells. 

« The weekly use, , by each prisoner, of the warm-baths, now 
in operation, will, I am certain, contribute still farther to the 
general health of the Institution: but the full benefit to be de- 
rived from them cannot be ascertained for some time, as there 
are diseases now in progress which they cannot cure; but 
which, in all probability, they would have prevented.” 


The moral instructor, Mr. Larcombe, remarks: 


“Tt has been my custom to investigate, as far as possible, 
the origin and causes of crime, and the periods of life in which 
the greatest number yield to temptation; and I have given the 
results from year to year. In the accounts drawn from suc- 

cessive years, there is such a general agreement, that it may 
be regarded inexpedient to continue their publication hereafter. 
I have, therefore, combined the statement prepared for the last 
year with those of four years preceding, presenting a view of 
the statements of 962 prisoners from w hom I have endeavoured 


to elicit information; from which it appears there were :— 


Orphans having lost both parents in very early life - 112 








Had a father only i in early life - - a - 63 

Had a mother only in early life - - - - 200 

Had parents, but were placed from home in early life 140 
515 

Professed to have received religious instruction in 

early life - - - - - - - 99 

Received none - - - - - - 830 

Unknown . - . - - - - - $3 
—— 962 

Attended Sunday-schoois - - - : 108 

Did not attend do. - - - ~ . - 812 

Unknown - - - - - - - - 42 
—— 962 

Manufactured or sold ardent spirits - : - 56 

Lived where it was sold - : - - - 350 
406 

Drank to excess” - - - - - - - 435 

Occasionally drunk - - - . - - 310 

Temperate - - - - - - - - 15) 


Unknown - . pe . . ; - 


66 
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Periods in which a course of crime was commenced, ac- 
cording to the statements of prisoners, as follows, viz: 


Under the age of 10 years” - - - - 13 
From 10 to 15 . . “ - - - 76 
“« 15 to 20 - - - - - - - 239 
“ §20 to 30 - - - - - - - 416 
‘« 30 to 40 - - - - - - - 118 
‘“ 40 to 50 - - - - - - - 45 
« 50 to 60 - - - - - - 16 
“  @to 7, and upwards - - - : - 9g 
Unknown - - - - - - - - 30 
omoemme OES 
Earliest causes of crime: 
Intemperance - . - - - . - 168 
Licentiousness . . - “ - - - 182 
Propensity or covetousness - - - - - 340 
Temptation of evil companions - - - - 144 
Passion, revenge, &c. - a “ ° . ae 
Gaming, lotteries, Wc. - - - . - - 19 
Piceiestic trouble - . . - . ¥ 
Pecuniary difficulties — - - - - - Lg 
Malicious mischief - . . - a. un is ~ a 
Unknown - - - . : - - - 40 
—— 962 


Art. VIl.—Report of the Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary 


of Pennsylvania, for the year 1844, with the accompanying 
documents. 


We shall offer only a brief notice of the report of the West- 
ern Penitentiary, for the year 1844; as the tables quoted there- 
from contain the aggregate of experience eas faras communicated 
by the officers. The Inspectors very properly congratulate the 


Legislature upon the additional reason presented by the year’s 
observation for confidence in the Pennsylvania system. They 
testify to the good disposition manifested by the prisoners with 
respect to the regular. visitations and instruction. They urge 
what has happily now received legislative sanction, viz: the 
erection of a State Asylum for the Insane; and they explain 
the diminution of amount on the credit side of the profit and loss 
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account, by extensive repairs required in the manufacturing 
department. 

Dr. J. H. Smith, in his medical report to the Board, states, 
that a comparison of the journals of 1843 and ’44, shows a de- 
crease in the aggregate amount of disease among the prison- 
ers ; allowing, in the latter year, for five cases passed over from 
1843, in “a fatally dangerous” condition. Of the six deaths 
report :d, the following particulars are given: 


DATE. NO. COLOR. AGE. DISEASE. 
January 18, 895, White, 16, Paralysis. 
January 30, 940, — Black, 25, Marasmus. 
February 1, 930, Yellow, 18, Consumption. 
February 20, 772, White, 22, Bronchitis. 
March 10, 633, Black, 20, Scrofula. 
March 31, 945, Black, 32, Scrofula. 


One-third of the deaths, then, were of whites; and one-third 
of the whole number were “seriously affected on entering” the 
prison. The various diseases occurring since the Ist of April, 
1844, yielded, without much difficulty, or length of time to me- 
dicinal agents, except in three cases, viz: one a protracted 
scrofulous affection of the skin, another, “ consumption ;” to 
which there was a strong predisposition on entering; and a 
third a “neuralgic affection of the stomach, bowels, &c.” 

No. 1009, a youth, naturally of weak intellect, continued, 
without much variation, until the 20th inst, (?)* when he exhib- 
ited strong symptoms of insanity. It is not stated how long 
he had been in confinement, nor have we any further infor- 
mation of his habits than may be gathered from the weakness 
of his intellect. Without meaning more than our words direct- 
ly convey, we may be permitted to express a hope, that in fu- 
ture no bare statement of this kind will be published, unless it 
be impossible to furnish the necessary elements for a judgment 
upon the case. The medical reports of a prison are not to be 
considered as designed for inspectors, who have access to the 
records of the institution, but for the civilized world. Every 
annual document of this kind issued in Pennsylvania, becomes 
the subject of foreign scrutiny ; and we trust that no means in 








* The report is dated, January Ist, 1845. 
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the possession of attendant physicians, for the satisfactory in- 
formation of inquirers, will be neglected. Frankness, we have 
no reason specially to recommend; but we shall, ourselves, per- 
mit no suitable occasion to pass without urging the fullest de- 
tail consistent with the limits of an official relation. We avail 
ourselves of this, not because of any peculiar censure to which 
we think Dr. Smith obnoxious—for if he knows more than he 
has stated, he is, nevertheless, only in the beaten track of other 
professional gentlemen—but because we must begin somewhere. 
It may be that he has given us all the facts within his reach 
respecting the habits of the individual: yet the length of im- 


prisonment previously undergone by the “ youth,” should have 
been added. It is to be observed, that the Moral Instructor says 
of the same convict, that he was “supposed to have been 
slightly deranged at the time of his first imprisonment.” He 
further observes, that “ here, among seven or eight hundred 
prisoners, and during the long period of eight years, there have 
been found but two instances of insanity.” 


The physician thus concludes his summary. 


“Jn the report of 1843, I was unable to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, why ‘diseases of the respiratory organs and 
glandular system should constitute the majority,’ as they seem- 
ed to do; but another year’s experience and careful examina- 
tion, have convinced me that those diseases, though they ap- 
pear, do not, in fact, constitute the majority. So far as deaths 
are concerned, they certainly exceed; but is not this the fact 
every where? How seldom do we find diseased lungs or 
scrofula cured? When we take into account the variety of 
other diseases that occur among the prisoners, there is not more 
than an equal ratio of these aflections, compared with out-door 
cases; and it argues favorably in regard to prison discipline, 


that so few deaths occur from other diseases, proving fatal 
among the community.” 


“ Scrofula and consumption almost invariably terminate un- 
favorably among our citizens—and besides these, many com- 
plaints issue in dissolution; but in the prison, there are but few 
deaths, except from those ‘affections which prove unfavorable 
under any situation or circumstances.” 


The important distinction suggested by the second year of 
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Dr. Smith’s experience, as stated at the beginning of the fore- 
going extract, by which it appears that the excess of particular 
diseases amongst the cases under his care, relates properly to 
mortality, and not to sickness, leads us to consider anew the 
motives which should prevent the removal of an official medi- 
be cal visiter, unless there is clear reason in favour of a change. 
ae We shall not trouble our readers at this time with a view of the 
mischiefs which have resulted from inexperience. The best skill 
acquired in practice outside of a prison, ceases to be a secure 
reliance when it enters the gates of a penitentiary; inasmuch 
as there is not only the treatment of individual cases to be un- 
dertaken, but the average of experience in such a place is to 
be determined. ‘The arrangement of a plan of observation, re- 










quires more than a slight acquaintance with the indications of 
past years—with the grounds of certainty—and with the de- 
mands of investigators here and abroad. There is, too,a tact 
peculiar to a veteran practitioner in such institutions, on the 
due exercise of which will, in some measure, depend the char- 
acter of the numerical results of the prison records, but which 
can be obtained only in the cells. With respect to insanity. 
the mere summing up of a single year, may be—has been— 
seriously affected by a want of appreciation of the necessary 
particulars present and deficient. Need we say more to con- 
vince the most inattentive officials that an unnecessary change 
+ of physicians jeopards the accuracy of prison history? We 
trust that the time will never arrive when private interest or 
party feeling shall control the appointment of so important a 
functuary. 

With respect to the tables, we embrace the present opportu- 
nity for designating a few improvements, the need of which 
will be sufficiently evident to the reader. In the first place we 
have the number of prisoners in confinement on the 
3 Ist January, 1844, - - - . 148 
Mie Received during 1844, - - . 60 





208 
ti | For this number, 208, the report of the Eastern Penitentiary 
1} calculates the per centage of mortality. Of course the circum- 
stances affecting this calculation, (which is, we believe, after 
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the mode customary in such reports,) should have reference to 
the same number. We find, however, in the tables, that the 
proportion of whites to blacks is given only for the 60 who 
were received during 1844, and the 130 who were in confine- 
ment on the Ist January, 1845, making 190.* 


Again: in the statement of the total mortality (1826 to 1844) 
we have 





Whites, - - - - 72 
Blacks, “ - - . 173 
Total received in the prison, - 1045 


The number of deaths is given, but how many of these were 
of whites, and how many of blacks, we are not informed. 

There is a fault common to the report before us, with others 
of a like kind, viz. that the proportion of deaths is stated barely 
with reference to the number of prisoners within the walls of 
the prison from the beginning to the end of a year. Has it 
never occurred to the framers of such documents that there is 
also some relation of deaths to the term of confinement! Five 
per cent. per annum where the term is six months, is a very 


different thing from the same per centage of the number ot 


convicts where the term is ten years. It is required to parti- 
cularize, not only that we may ascertain the most probable 
causes of death in individual cases, but that we may compute 
the proportion of mortality to the average time of imprison- 
ment. Of the six persons whose respective diseases are quoted 
above, we know not whether they were received eight days or 
eight months before their death. Under the heed of “ Term of 
sentence,” the only distinction is between commitments * for 
years” and those “ for months,” the number of which is given: 
but no link is furnished by which the periods of confinement 
may be connected with the deaths. It is not enough to aver- 
age the periods in this part of the table; there is deficient a 
material element which can be made available by means of 





* Of course we would not ask that the same prisoners shall be twice used for the 


same purpose; the reader will find it impossible, separately, to calculate the mor- 


tality of whites and blacks, for all the persons in confinement between Ist January, 
1844, and Ist January, 1845. 


Voi. 1.—37 
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tables expressing the imprisonment actually undergone at the 
moment of death, and so prepared from year to year, and for 
all years that both general and particular results may be seen. 

With respect to the preventive agency of the penitentiaries 
of Pennsylvania, the following is the only information afforded: 

“ Recommitted under present system in Pennsylvania, 4” 
Recommitted to what? To both of our penitentiaries, or only 
to that at Pittsburg? Had any of these four convicts been 
meantime in prisons under another system of discipline? 
Where was their first confinement? Are we to understand 
that none of the four had ever been in any other than a Penn- 
sylvanian penitentiary ! How many times have they been com- 
mitted, and to what prisons!’ How many re-convicts are there 
in the cells, and where have they been previously confined ? 

We would not be understood to imply that our reports from 
the Eastern Penitentiary are not open to similar criticism ;* 
nor that the reports of prisons in other states are better than 
ours. ‘The reverse is the truth in both cases. We are satis- 
fied that for fairness, completeness, honesty, the yearly returns 
of our Inspectors will bear the most rigid comparison. There 
are no “ missing” prisoners to diminish unfavourable per cent- 
age—no intentional omissions to prejudice a rival system or 
maintain our own. If we select Pennsylvanian practice as the 
subject of animadversion, it is that no suspicion of our sinceri- 
ty or earnestness may arise when we reprehend the bad cus- 
toms of our neighbours; and that the wants disclosed by the 
latest combinations of averages may be promptly answered to 
the extent of our resources. We want all accessible facts. 

We hope to see introduced a new mode of classification of 
crimes—by their inducements, not by their mere form in act. 
Not that we would dispense with the method now in use; but 
we desire to bring our catalogues of offences more nearly in 
contact with causes. The prevention of crime requires that 
we should trace up each breach of law to its origin in social 





* We have reference to errors more complex than that which makes the popula- 
tion of the county of Philadelphia in 1840 amount to 358,037, being an excess of 
100,000 over the real number. (See Sixteenth Report of Eastern Penitentiary, p’ 


8.) On this basis is calculated the number for January, 1845, for the purpose ol 


comparing the prison returns with the increase of population in the state ! 
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condition or individual character, so as to apply our remedies 
at the earliest moment to the prime causes of disorder. ‘That 
a murder was committed may be stated as a fact, but it is a 
bare physical phenomenon unless we connect with it the moral 
agencies which led to its perpetration. From how many dif- 
ferent motives are we conducted to the destruction of human 
life! The prevalence of some of these over others will sug- 
gest peculiar states of public morals, peculiar stages of social 
progress—perhaps temporary disturbances of social relations, 
or other objects of attention for the reformer. “ Assault and 
battery”—how vague an indication of the precise state of the 
criminal’s passions—the nature of the individual character in- 
volved in the offence! But our readers will not require pro- 
longed illustration of so obvious a truth, as that the state of the 
offender’s mind—the causes which produced it—the objects of 
his act, are of more importance than the act itself, if we have 
reference to prevention or amendment. 


We shall hereafter touch further upon the improvements to 


which official reports are open; it is time, however, that we 
present to our readers the promised tables. 
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TABLES. 













































































Prisoners in Confine-|Received and Discharged | Rec’d in the Year oe a yt ong 
ment, Jan. 1, 1844. | in the Year 1844. | 1844. ee 
year 1844. 
=| | , 
=. | 3 
= =/ 3 | ph 
aATTaAr -lsisls $| 2% |'monrus MONTHS S\mlz 
COUNTIES. | = |= | #|® Z| |Monras.| [a] |imonrus.| || % |= 
BIS ai si iia Bi! aiol— alagl.lel.t—s 
PISISIE IS! S$ lela} a SlelZl=ls]s 
Sigiociats| © |ol e | & izio Elol=|<}=} 0 
ZR IAlm Om ila Oe Loo ie —& maa] 
Alleghany, 46 (27 |17 | 7 2) 73 j26] 47) Jan. -| 3] 1] 4]) Jan. - “\- li ilet 4 
Armstrong, 91-/1]-]-| 2] 1) 1] Feb. -| 4]-] 4]] Feb. - DS} - {| 1) 22] 5 
Bedford, 7} 1) 1] -! 1) 8] 2) 6!) March,| 6)-] 6); March, 1) 1} 7] 3} 2] 12 
Beaver, - -} 17} 4] 8] 2) 3) 22 jl) 10) April, | 11) -] 11) April, e| lie} if-] 9 
Butler, -| 2}2]a] -|-| 4] 1) 3) May,-| 1/-] a]] May, -| 6)-| 2] 4/-] 6 
Clearfield, ee ee ee -|-]} - |) June, 2|-} 2j} June, | 3)-) 1) 2 3 
Cambria, 212i 2i -| 4;2]) 2) July, - y- 1 G6 July, - 5) -| 4) 1i- 5 
Crawford, 6161312 12 | 6) 6] Aug. -]| - | - | Aug. - 8}. | 5] 3} - 8 
Erie, 9151312 14 | 5} 9) Sept. - 4° 7}| Sept. - | 6; 1) 6} 1 - 7 
Green, - 1] - -}| -| 1 |- 1} Oct. - 3| - 31} Oct. - | 3) - | 2 l- 3 
Huntingdon, O12tsi i 8 | 4) 4 Nov. - 6! - 6}; Nov. - | 6) 1] 6} 1] - 7 
Indiana, 4}/-1}212;-!] 4] 4] - || Dec. -} 10 -] 101! Dec. -| 91 -| 7] 2-1) 9 
Mercer, - . Sili-t -i Hh Sih —'—|—}| = a ae Oe pened 
Somerset, Q]- . -| 2QI- 2) Total, | 59, 1] 60); Total, {74) 4/50)22] Gf 78 
Venango, ie .e ce - oom 8 
Washington, I3j}- 13 1,13) 4; 9 
Westmoreland, 914] 1] 2) -] 13) 3} 10) 
Warren, 2) -|-|-| 2]-] i OCCUPATIONS. 
M‘Kean, - - <. - - i} 
United States, - 312) -+]2 at a 2. 
Clarion, 213 - 3 3 
Fayette, )- |) 2) 1 12 | 3] 9) Butcher, 1 || Chair Makers, -) 2 
—_—|-—|-——— | — —i——'| Plasterer . - eT ee 
Total, 148 160 [50 122 | 6208 178|130 ore ee | one ge La 
a Silk Manufact’r,| 1 || Boatmen, g 
rotal Jan. 1, 1844, 148) Cooks. ; -| 5 || Engineer, 1 
mae "| Labourers, -|47 || Driv’ron Canal, | 1 
Decrease, 13 Paper Maker, -| 1 || Bakers, - -|Q 
siciiiehihajeaititctactaunaal \| Blacksmiths, 5 || Stone Cutters, - | 2 
aia i a ad | Chambermaid, - l | Shoemakers, 5 
six | + 1x Wagoners, 2 || House-work, 3 
Ris a | Gentleman, ] || Painters, - 2 
RELATIONS. | - | J+ HABITS. ela | Coopers, 4 || Doctor, - 11 
> | = jo | ¢ || Tailors, 2 || Carpenters, -/| 4 
2| 8 2 | 2 || Clock Maker, 1 |; Cabinet Maker, | 1 
okt SA | Ee ed AT ee | Skin Dresser, 1 
Married, -] 21) 16 | Temperate, e} 9|| Waiters, -| 2 || Glove Maker, -/ 1 
Unmarried, | 36 101 | Moderate, 11} 11)| Watchmaker, 1 | ‘Tobacconist, 1 
Widows & Intemperate, | 41) 110) Saddle-tree Ma- | Coal Diggers, 2 
Widowers, 2 13 —nnjamen|] ef, -| 1 || Moulders, -|2 
ie Motes Total, 60| 130|| Stage Drivers, -| 2 || Idleness, -| 1 
Total. - 160) 130 House Servants,} 5 || Farmer, ] 
——|| Fisherman, 1 fi 
$|3 | +1 Te 
os | So] ms Total number of Prisoners received since 
COLOUR. a hoe | AGE. ol ol the admission of the first prisoner, July 
> |e | Sia 1, 1826. 
a |S | 2| 
—/|——| el eee White Males, 854 
White White Females, - +. 18 
Males, 48 | 110} From Coloured Males, - 145 
White |} 10 to 20 23 Coloured Females, 28 
Females, 1 20 to 30 29, Be 
Coloured ‘| 30 to 40 16} 25 Total, 1045 
Males, 3 12} 40 to 50 13 
Coloured i} 30 to 60 3} «40 
Females, 6 8| 60 to 70 1 
Total, -{ 60 | 130 Total, - | 60} 130 
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Rec’d in fol- Discharged during the fol- 
lowing years. lowing Years. 
Els 
| S |< r1Se 
~ | ~ o elvtiais one oS 
. ae ‘ SiS iZiISijoisi «ee 
% 5 EF jelS SisiSisi sm | 
$ = S RIS iSisigisia | 
> Zz ' al fe] | Ay = lh |e = | 
| — | ——— |; — | — | — | —] | 
1826 | 10 || 1826 | 
1827 29 || 1827 6} 2 3 13 
1828 | 43 {| 1828 | 15) 4/ Q}-] Si-] 26 
1829} 43 || 1829 | 17] 8 -]-]-| 1} 24 
18301 39 || 1230 | 31) 2! 3)-| 1-] 37 
123] 44 |) 1831 | 33] 6) l|-|-|- 40 | 
1832 | 37 || 1832 | 13] 10 2)-| 1) 1] 25 
1833 | 68 1833 | 32] 16! 3)-| 1)-] 52 
1834 48 || 1834 16} 15: 2 1} li} 63 
1835 | 68 || 1835 | 29] 5) 4 -|}} 37] 
1836 | 53 || 1836 | 538} 2) 4 2| 2 64 | 
1837} 45 || 1837 | 51] 1)-|-|-|-] 52] 
1838} 56 || 1838 | 42) 9) 2}-|-|-| 53 
1839 | 94 || 1839 | 42] 12) Q) 1l-)-] 57 
1840 79 || 1840 | 54] 19) li- 74 | 
1841} 90 || 1841 | 54] 7) 7 62 
1842} 69 |} 1842 | 46] 16) 5)-]|-)-] 67 
1843 } 70 || 1843 | 63] 16) G)-|-)-] 85 
1844} GO || 1844 | 50) 22) 6} -|-|-| 7 
1045 | : | 
By expiration, 682|-—| 
Pardons, 172|— | 
Deaths, 150} — 
Suicide, 1}/—| 
Escapes, 16 — 
Escapes Recommitted, | 6|-—— 
915 
Prisoners confined Jan. 1, 1845, 130 
Total, 1045 
. a bia lis 
ae isi 
om i. wm) B® 
SEX. x me | ": 
s|s is| 5 
ae en) ja | > 
Males, - 93}122}| Were bound 
Females, 71 & and served 
— |-— time out, {13} 37 
Total, - - Wi01L30]) Were bound 
- oS tr eS EP 2 and ran a- 
Recommitted way from |_ 
under pre- masters, 2) 23 
sent system Were never 
in Penn’a, 4 bound, 45] 70 
Total, 60) 130 

































































TERM OF SENTENCE. 
’ 
NATIVES OF a 
LV eT (e] | ) 
<i 
a1 1 | | | 
: ae  HSLOLS SlolZi a jolie 
Pennsylvania, 61 le AlSlSle (SP eS 
Germany, - 4S fElsiajel os [21S 
Ireland, - 1S lelslslelsig ‘Sie 
New York, - 16 ||—|—|—|—|—|—|—-'--|— 
Massachusetts, 2 ||16] J Wi -} 9} 10: 1| - 
Vermont, - 1 |] a} a} 3latay 1; 1/10 ‘ 
Virginia, 6 |} 6 il 6} 4] 4 2 113 
England, 7 \{ 1) 110} 4) 1) 3} 7 1) 6 
Canada, 3 |/16) 2] - | 8) 1) 6} 24) 2!) - 
Maryland, 7 || 4] 2] 6} 1) a) 8} 1) 2) 2 
Spain, 1 i{11} 3] - }12 Q| - 7| 2) 6 
N. Jersey, 3 i 3} 5] -| 5] 2) 6} 24) 3} - 
Rhode Island, 1 |} 212)-] 7} 3)-}| 1) 3] 3 
France, 2 2) 3) 6G} 1 3) 6 
Michigan, 1 31 4| 2| 4} 
Ohio, 3 31 5] 1) 4) 6 
Kentucky, 5 ai 7] | 12) 5\ - 
N. Hampshire, 1 al 9| ti 
Louisiana, I 2110} 4) 7 
Mississippi, 1 11} 3) 8| 
S. Carolina, 1 1} 8! 6 
Maine, 1 2 9) 
Delaware, i 3 10) 
5) 12, 
Total, 130 |160} 78 120! | 
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4 he 
CRIMES FOR WHICH THEY WERE SEN- |_-| 
TENCED. 0; & 
an 
oO} 
DIo 
ai 
Murder, 1; 1 
Murder Second Degree, 3) 8 
Manslaughter, - Q 
Bugge ry, 2 9 
Arson, g1 69 
Horse-stealing, . 4; & 
Robbery and Burglary, 1} 18 
Counterfeiting Silv er Coin, - | ae 
Counterfeiting and passing Cheeks 
and Notes, - 41 6 
Larceny, ; 38) 57 
Forgery, - - . 2) 6 
Receiving Stolen Goods, 1; 3 
C onspiracy, . 9 
Stealing United States’ Mail, - |- 1 
“mbezzling from LettersinP.Q. -]-] ] 
Rape, : li 2 
Assault and Battery, with intent to 
kill, ° 
Assault and Battery, with intent to 
rape, 1 
Assault and Battery, . 1 
Bigamy, - - 1; J] 
50) 130 
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Art. VIII.—Miscellaneous. 


1. TuHirtEENTH ANnNuAL Report oF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
Perkins Institution AND MassacuusETts AsyLuM ror THE BLIND 
ro THE Corporation. Boston, 1845. pp. 84.—We have read, 
with much interest, this account of the experience of the Trus- 
tees, and the state of the institution. The number of inmates 
reported, in January, 1844, was seventy-five, a larger number 
than that of any former year; since then, there had been six 
discharged and thirteen admitted, so that the actual number 
was eighty-two at the date of the report. There had been no 
deaths nor any epidemic, nor any case of severe disease. The 
increasing number of visiters evidenced a growth of public 
favour, and, amongst other manifestations of good-will, is men- 
tioned the fund given to the institution by the late John Parker, 
sq. ($5000.) A new work-shop had been erected, by which 
the comfort of the work people, and the quiet of the school are 
promoted. The Trustees mention, with feeling, the difficulties 
which beset the unfortunates under their care—the sources of 
embarrassment in peculiarities of character, and the impedi- 
ments in the way of prosperity after discharge. ‘They say, 
that the conviction “ has been forced upon us, during the expe- 
rience of ten years, that most of the blind must abandon the 
hope of earning a livelihood by any easier way than that of 
handicraft work; and that many of those even who betake 
themselves to this, will always need the help of an establish- 
ment to furnish them with work.” 

The subdivision of labour renders successful competition by 
the blind workman impossible; and, if he engages in an ordi- 
nary shop, the arrangements are not adapted to his way of 
working. The Trustees have desired to establish a permanent 
provision for the supply of work; and, thus far, they have met 
with encouragement. During the preceding year sixteen young 
men, and six young women, almost all of whom had finished 
their course of instruction, were employed with this design. 
$1031.98 were paid to them as wages. This department had 
not wholly sustained itself, but its continuance is, notwithstand- 
ing, recommended. 
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Several pages are occupied with a review of some mental 
traits, which render the discipline of the pupils more difficult. 
Their thirst for knowledge—their preference of intellectual 
exercise and music to handicraft occupation—the absence of 
the cheerfulness and affection common to youth—a disposition 
to overrate their individual importance, and their participation, 
to an extreme degree, in the prejudice of society, with respect 
to the comparative merit of the different professions, are stated 
as impediments in the way of the education and maintenance 
of the blind. In some cases, physical causes, of which blind- 
ness is a mere symptom or local effect, are said to occasion a 
want of tone, which seriously lessons both the ability and the 
inclination for bodily effort. We give the leading impressions 
of the Trustees, without being able to refer to general experi- 
ence in all the particulars. 

The Appendix contains a report by Dr. Howe, upon the in- 
struction of Laura Bridgeman, during the year 1844, which is 
worthy of attentive perusal, not only because of the peculiar 
interest of this case, but also because of the valuable sugges- 
tions of the writer respecting moral education. We should be 
glad to lay the whole of this document before our readers. 
There follow some notices of other blind deaf mutes, in the 
United States and Europe, and the pamphlet closes with the 
usual statement of pecuniary affairs. 


2. Tur Boston Asytum AND Farm Scuoor For InpbicEnT Boys. 
Report, Act or Incorporation, By-Laws, AND GENERAL RuLEs 
AND REGULATIONS. PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF TH! MANAGERS. 
Boston, 1845. pp. 40-—A full notice of this publication is ne- 
cessarily postponed. 


8. Tue Asytum Journat, August, 1845.—This paper, pub- 
lished at the Vermont Asylum, is one of the most interesting 
evidences of the triumph of Christian wisdom and benevolence 
over social prejudice and deeply-rooted custom. It is always 
a welcome visiter. 


4. RemMARKS ON Prisons AND Prison DiscipLingE 1N THE UnitEpD 
States, sy D. L. Dix. Boston, 1845. pp. 104.—This produc- 
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tion is a summary of the results of the distinguished author’s 
observations. It came to us while the present number of our 
Journal was going through the press. In the succeeding one 
we shall give to the Remarks the respectful attention which 
thev merit. 

5. New Jersey State Asytum For THE I[nsane.—We learn 
that proposals have been asked from contractors for this pub- 
lic work; and it is therefore to be presumed that the Commis- 
sioners have determined their plan, and selected their architect. 
No information respecting either has reached us; but we take 
it for granted, in favour of the Commissioners, that they have 
chosen a gentleman whose experience and ability will be gua- 
ranties for the scientific character of his design; and that in 
all the details of the projected building, regard has been had 
to the considerations proper to the subject. It is very clear 
that without these precautions, the future Asylum will be a 
monument of the rashness and incapacity of the public agents 
employed to superintend its construction. Our own interest in 
the course of our sister State is rendered peculiarly close by 
the simultaneous movement undertaken in Pennsylvania. A 
generous rivalry, in behalf of the afflicted, and of the reputa- 
tion of our benevolent institutions, should stimulate the citizens 
of either State; and the most liberal assistance should be ac- 
corded, on both sides of the Delaware, to promote the success 
of our respective establishments. Before the issuing of the 
next number of this Journal, we shall, doubtless, be in posses- 
sion of the plan of the New Jersey Asylum, which shall be 
immediately laid before our readers. In our notice of Dr. 
Bell’s Report,* we have abstained from urging the reasons al- 
ready known against and in favour of his own and other de- 
signs, realized or simply projected. For example, the relation 
thus far rendered probable between the corridors, with single 
rows of cells, and the number of patients viewed with refer- 
ence to convenience of supervision and economy of mainte- 
nance—the influence of the return-wings and central building 
upon ventilation, and the dangers incident to the attempt to 





Ante, page 327. 
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provide for this by exhaustive methods—the alleged advantage 
of lighting by means of corridors, open on one side, compared 
with the possibilities available in the plans with double rows of 
cells—the peculiarities of the radiating plan—the best mode of 
detaching noisy patients, and the whole question of associated 
dormitories, &c.,—have been left open to the reflection of our 
readers. ‘That any persons appointed to the responsible func- 
tion of directing the construction of a State Asylum should 
overlook such particulars is, of course, not to be supposed; and 
we therefore await, with anxious expectation, the announce- 
ment of the reasons which have governed our friends in New 
Jersey, and of the conclusion at which they have arrived. 


6. Parpvons.—The official files at Harrisburg are now so 
notorious, in connection with the subject of pardons, that we 
feel disposed to bring into a clearer light, the responsibility 
which rests upon the community at large. It would be unjust 
to suppose, in all cases, that the Executive of Pennsylvania re- 
mits penalties indiscriminately, and mero motu suo. ‘That there 
has been a culpable neglect, or breach of duty, in many in- 
stances, it is impossible to doubt ;—but let it not be overlooked 
that the official action of the Governor is sustained in the record 
by certificates, affidavits, combined entreaties, and, in fact, all 
the resources of private urgency. While, therefore, we give 
the censure which is due to mal-administration of executive 
authority, we desire to fix, if possible, upon the applicants for 
pardons their proper share of accountability. With this view, 


we give place to the following remarks, from the pen of Joseph 
C. Neal, Esq. 


“This is a merciful country, as we all know—merciful to 
criminals, though in the same way, rather unmerciful to the 
community, upon whom so many convicts, emboldened by par- 
don and impunity, are again let loose. But while the execu- 
tive officers of the various states 





their own conduct in this Nenad it never occur to the 
people—yea, the very people who grumble—that they also have 
rendered themselves liable to censure on the same score? It 
is a notorious fact, that no matter how outrageous a man’s con- 
duct may have been, there is little difficulty in procuring an 
abundance of influential signatures to his application for par- 
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don. He may be the basest of assassins, or the worst of mur- 
derers; but yet the long roll of names petitioning for mercy, is 
rarely denied, if any one with a plausible story, will go round 
to seek for them. ‘Some sign for tender-heartedness—others 
because they have kindly feelings towards the friends and fami- 
ly of the offender. Many lend their names because they have 
not learned to say no. There are men who are thus operat- 
ed on from a loveof popularity, and who are fearful of being 
regarded as harsh, should they refuse ; and, in this way, from 
a “variety of motives, signature after signature is procur- 
ed, and the Executive requires no small share of firmness and 
discrimination, to act in opposition to the record of so many 
merciful opinions. It is superfluous to undertake to prove that 
all this is wrong—that it embarrasses the course of justice, and 
is detrimental to the best interests of society. These facts are 
evident enough; and it would be well, therefore, for every one, 
when the pen is in his hand for the purpose of soliciting a par- 
don, to reflect upon the mischief he may be doing. It is a seri- 
ous matter to defeat the course of justice; and no one should 
join in a movement to that effect until, after ample reflection, 
he is convinced that if he were in the place of the pardoning 
power, he would, while conscientiously acting for the ceneral 
welfare, accord the mercy which is asked for, and feel himself 
fully authorized and warr: anted to annul the verdict of jurie s and 
the decision of courts. Such, indee d, is the position in which 
every man places himself who signs an application for pardon ; 
and he should first appeal to his own sense of right and wrong 
on the subject. If not satisfied that were he the Executive, he 
would grant a pardon in the case, we are inclined to think that 
there is in it something both of falsehood and of treachery to 
endeavour so to mislead another that he may be induced to do 
a deed that you would shrink from. Even in the ordinary 
and individual affairs of life, it is inconsistent with honour and 
honesty to advise others to aets, or to ask them to pursue a 
line of conduct, which, in the same position, you would not un- 
dertake ; and the wrong is much greater when society itself is 
to be afflicted by the error. ‘To our view of the matter, ev ery 
man assumes a heavy responsibility who lends his influence in 
the manner indicated, to destroy the protection which the law 
should extend to the citizen, and who suffers his name to be 
used as an ‘ open sesame’ to the prison gates. He should, then, 
be quite as deliberative and as careful about it, as if he himself 
were seated in the chair of state, to act for the good of all.” 


~ 


7. ‘Tue Causk anp THE Curze.—While busied with general 
speculations and inferences, it is well to pause occasionally to 
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contemplate one of those cases upon which, in the aggregate, 
our conclusions are founded. We recommend to our readers to 
reflect upon the defects of social provision which are indicated 
by the following report of a late arrest ; and to determine which 
they think most expedient for offences committed under the 


pressure of want, the seperate or the associate mode of con- 
finement. 


“A watchman, on Saturday night, [September 27th] arrest- 
ed a man with a large piece of pig iron, who stated that he had 
no bread, and had stolen it to procure the staff of life. The iron 
is at the Mayor’s office. He stated to the Mayor, with tears 
in his eyes, that with his wife and four children, he was in a 
starving condition. Inquiry was instituted into his case, and it 
was ascertained that his family, consisting of the number he 
had mentioned, lived in the most wretched condition in the 
garret room of a house } in Shippen street, that he had been out 
of work for the last week, and actually stary ing for food. The 
Mayor and officers rendered them present. relief.’—Publi 
Ledger, Sept. 29, 1845. 


8. Cuarce or JupGe Parsons To THE Granp JuRY OF THE 
Court oF QuARTER Skssions, FOR SEPTEMBER ‘l'eRM, 1845.— 
As Secretary of State, Judge Parsons was, before his appoint- 
ment to the bench, officially connected with our system of public 
instruction; and his present station affording peculiar facilities 
for the formation of a correct opinion upon the influence of pu- 
nitory methods, we cannot do otherwise than respect conclu- 
sions thus corroborated. We quote that portion of the charge 
which relates to our penitentiary system—to the County prison, 
of Philadelphia—and to the employment of a moral instructor. 


“The subject of prison discipline for years occupied the attention of many 
of the most distinguished and philanthropic men in Pennsylvania. The 
great object of these noble efforts was to adopt a system which it was thought 
was the best calculated to maintain the dignity of the laws, and, in the most 
humane manner, endeavour to reform the criminal, and, at the same time, de- 
ter others, by a mild, but efficient punishment, from the commission of offen- 
ses. The system of solitary confinement, with labour, which has been adopt- 
ed in this State, for the punishment of criminals, [believe is one of the best 
that has ever been devised by the genius of man. 


“ This individual opinion is expressed after a very close observation of 
its effects for the last five years, during w hich period, I have been most of 
the time engaged in the administration of our criminal law, and a poring 
close observer of the effect of this system upon those who have been s 
tenced. 
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“ After this system of punishment had been pretty fully tested by the 
State, this city and county devised the plan of erecting a prison for the pun- 
ishment of criminals convicted within the jurisdiction of this Court ; and also 
for the purpose of confining those committed for trial in separate cells ; ; also 
vagrants and other offenders for breaches of the peace, who are likewise i im- 
prisoned in the same way. It is hardly necessary for me to remark, that an 
edifice was erected, which does infinite credit to the philanthropy, as well 
as humanity, of Philadelphia. All that its most sanguine friends desired has 
been in a measure realized. When first instituted, only those convicted of 
minor offences were confined in it; but such has been the wise management 
of those entrusted with its care, and it has so commended itself to the atten- 
tion of the legislature, that this body have now authorized us to sentence all 
who are convicted before us, there, to solitary confinement with labour, ex- 
cept in cases of homicide. The result has been that a very large number 
of convicts are annually imprisoned there. From very frequent visits to 
this institution, I am led to believe if there was one improvement in its disci- 
pline and arrangement, all the objects in punishment could be effected as well 
in this place, as in any other prison inthe Commonwealth. To this subject 
I shall presently direct your attention. There are, at this time, one hun- 
dred and eighty-six convicts in the prison, male and female, under sentence 
in solitary confinement at labour. ‘There are also three hundred and eighty- 
six other prisoners, consisting of those sentenced for misdemeanors, vagrants, 
persons committed for breaches of the peace, and those awaiting their trial, 
making in all five hundred and seventy-two. It is proper to remark that this 
is rather more than the average number of those who are not confined under 
sentence. ‘The average number of those who are in prison, including those 
under sentence at the commencement of each term, is about five hundred, 
sometimes it is more, sometimes less. 

“To render the organization of the Moyamensing prison complete, it 1s 
believed there ought to be a moral instructor, employed at the expeuse of 
the public who created the institution. In my opinion, the object of those 
who have achieved this great enterprise will never be fully accomplished 
without it. The field of usefulness for the benevolent and the Christian, is, 
perhaps, as great at this place as at any other which can be found. To say 
that the number of human beings which have been confined in this place, 
are always tot uly without moral and religious instruction, would be doing’ 
great injustice to the religious and reflecting men of this community. But 

all the good which has been imparted to these unfortunate individuals, has 
been by the labours of those employed at the expense of the charitable, who, 
in a silent and unobtrusive way, have desired to benefit their fellow men, 
and from the efforts of the excellent gentleman who is the superintendent of 
the prison. For some time past, the Rev. Mr. Woolson has been employed 
as a missonary there.” 

n Ke “Tt is not for me to enter into a discussion of the subject, 
or to adduce a train of arguments in relation to it as one of public policy, or 
to show =~ by the contmued reformation of criminals, much might be sav- 
ed thereby in the expend litures by the County for the support of those com- 
mitted to prison. In my opinion, a more elevated view becomes us, and 
higher considerations shoul 1 be the moving motive which directs our deli- 
berations. It is the demand of duty to others. It is the noble principle of 
charity to the misguided and unfortunate of our race. It is an appeal to us 
as a Christian community, where we would hope the hearts of the people 
are filled with benevolence and love to those around them; filled with the 
animated inquiry, how can the most good be done to the distressed !—no 
matter what is the cause which has produced their misfortune.” 
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